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uable collection of statistics, plans, and materials for | Price 75 cents net By mail 85 cents 
teaching geography than this book contains.” Ihe style is simple and graphic, the thoughts . 
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Home Reading aud School Study With uotes by | is speci: 
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| tpl ng nn plates aria sua soa tn for eno, 018, poo THE SONG C ENTURY. 


2. HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, both men and ladies, of sound scholarship, exceling Containing 100 Standard Songs for School and Home. 
in discipline and in graces aud dignity of person,—for positions paying from $750 to $1500. 
3. COLLEGE PROFESSORS who can show ripe scholarship and rare success in teaching. 
NOW is the time to lay plans for your futare. 























PAPER, 16mo, pp. 84. : . - PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For five years letters have come to us saying, ‘‘ We have sung your SoNG BupGeEt through and 
through till the children know every piece in it. Where can we find another collection equally good ?”’ 














| We shall take pleasure in corresponding with you. All this time we have been at work upon the selection of 100 songs that should be the 100 Best 
| Sones. At last the work is done, and we do not hesitate to say that Tuk SONG CENTURY will be 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, found fully a6 cami of Tuk SONG BUDGET, of which 60,000 copies were sold last year alone. 
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| Examination copy sent for 50 cents. B O OK = KE E Pp I NG. Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


?ISN’'T THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


If you are tired of broken-pointed and miserably 


sharpened lead pencils, and of machines that soil your fingers, fill your eyes and 
clothes with dust and dirt, tire your arms, and rack your nerves with a grinding 
noise, send $2.50 for one of Dixon’s Pencil Sharpeners. Then, if you don t 
find it rapid and quiet in operation, strong and durable, free from dust and dirt, 
and the neatest and best you can buy for the money, why return it and receive 
your money back. Any child can easily operate it, and it cuts the wood and 
points the lead in a manner marvelously neat and accurate. We are confident 


it will please you, and pay you to give it a trial. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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_ nrastpneas ° — tury, fascinating alike t 1 old 
Is the Game of the Century, fascinating alike to young and old, ; 
MICROSCOPES, e\e s ba vu the spectators as well as the players. Backgammon. Cheekers. ILLUSTRATED CIFT BOOKS 
d Chess all discounted. othing equal to it has been inven 
and all Accessories and Out. e\e ee vi for @ thousand rears. Scientific, a easy to learn. Sold byall| The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
y y , . — ; 
fits, with every description of e6@e'@ Vv stationers and toy dealers. Read what Rev. Dk. THomAs HILL, By Henry W ADSWORTH LONGF ELLOW. A 
ex-president of Harvard, says: Holiday volume, including numerous illnstra- 
OPTICAL, ° i ng 0 = : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and © bad iV « The peculiar fascination of the game lies in the combination] trations by Geo. H. BouGHTon. - Mer- 
METEOROLOGICAL eee m of si npl ety ane complexity — a he nye pe See RILL, and a only handsomely 
only two kinds of moves permitted, the mode of playing , 00; ant, $12.00. 
INSTRUMENTS. zg Il learned in a few minutes ; pu a sereety of combination of po- stamped, 6.00; a 
trated, condensed sitions is so great, that it is practically inexhaustible. ave A 
deo: free. a I been playing ft. or watching others play it, now for maoy months, Ancient Rome in the Light of Re. 
e Catalogues thre and am constantly surprised at the novelty of the situations.” cent Discoveries. By RopoLro Lan. 
ouee aad we iv ' dl . CIANI, Director of the Roman Museum. With 
Mention Ghte ae Seen Et Sey 0s Se 100 illustrations, 8vo, $6.00. 
° paper. 
Raressnentins ape MILTON BRADLEY CO., The Bird’s Christmas Carol. By 
Near Merrick Park, SPRINCFIELD, MASS. KATE DovuGLas Wia@ain. Illus. 50 cents. 


A very bright story, attractively illustrated. 


The Chezzies. By Lucy GrpBpons Morse, 
With illustrations. 8vo, $1,50. 

A very engaging story, equally interesting to young 
and old, 





SCHOOL FURNITURH, 


Maps, Globes, Stationery, and Books, 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, &c. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


POETRY. 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. New River- 


side Edition, from entirely new plates. With 
Notes by Mr. WHITTIER, and Portraits. 4 
volumes, crown Svo. The set, cloth, $6.00; 
half calf, $11.00; half levant, $16.00. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


New Comparative Edition, containing the First 


School Supply ai Publishing Co., 
Edition and the Fourth of the remarkable trans- 


ARTHUR CoopER, Mgr. 36 Bond St., NEW YORK. = i 
lation by EDWARD FITZGERALD.  16mo, 
uncut, $1.50. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER Heartsease and Rue. By JAmzs Rvs. 


Is TH h ns both SELL LOWELL. With a fine Steel portrait, $1.25 
macHineé IN US# FOR SCHOOLS. — coaaand’siste’Pencus. on 
For Sale by Manufactured by Before the Curfew. And Other Poems, 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK chiefly occasional. By OLIVER WENDELL 
7 . ) pee Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. ; ? HoLMEs. 16mo, $1.00. 
. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, e Leominster, Mass. 
bag dR ce eee Send for Circular. We will send ma-| Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 


postage, 5 cents. 

‘ > i . ¢ 4 UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
t | t —- 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. chines on trial to responsible parties. From the poetic works of ELIZABETH BaAk- 
RET BROWNING. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


95 John St. and 


Cram's Standard American World Atlas, | Correspondence | x & H BERGE | Ft RECENT NOVELS. 
Cram $ Universal Atlas of the World. _Invited, _ ° e ° NEW YORK. John Ward, Preacher. A Novel by 
MARGARET DELAND,.-author of ‘* The Old 


Cram’s Unrivaled Family Atlas. ‘ , < 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.) ..02 00s "ee Teel Tow 


J 
Goldthwaite' Library Globes. 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphi k f h 
. > 2 ade a. A remarkable book, . . . of much more than 
ALL SIZES. PRICES REASONABLE. » common power.—The Spectator, London, 


Catalogues of over 300 select Geographical, Histor- Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, Sen thie os Ra 
. mo, ave 


feal, and Astronomical Books. Sent free. Corre- 
SGONEERSS SEMENES, Agrees Wamnse. CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, _ It is an unusually clever book, every page of which 
Bohemian Giassware, &c. is to be enjoyed, perhaps we may venture to say de- 


WM. M. GOLDTHWAITE, : 
19 PARK PLAacE, NEW YORK. 7 lg i Advertiser. 
| ! ) sar LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desirea, | "#24 19. —4e8ton Advertiser 
+ , + (Mention this journal.) The MeVeys. By Josern KIRKLAND, av- 
thor of **Zury.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. | JOSEPH The descriptions of life in Ilinois forty or more 


years ago are full of life and vigor.— Boston Gazette. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED ST EEL 

















IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 




















































HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Delia Bacon, By TueEo- 





THE FAVORITE 303,404, 332, 355,170, 
SCHOOL AND BIS OTHER STYLES pore BACON. With a Portrait. 1 vol., Svo., 
9 
SOLD ev ALL DEALERS reeovesoer mz WORLD, ~ $2.00. 
The story of a remarkable woman, including many 














FURNITURE. ——— a ee letters by Hawthorue, Carlisle, Emerson and others. 
Young Sir Henry Vane. By James K. 
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Andrews 5 * 

Globes, HOsMER, author of ‘‘ Samuel Adams,”’ in the 
Tellurians, ] . O S S 1C ] "OSCO e series of American Statesmen. With a portrait 
cage e of Vane, plans of the Battles of Marston Moor 
Stun Ta and Naseby, a fuc-simile. S8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 
® . TuHIs MICROSCOPE is perfectly A book of great historic and biographical interest, 
Blackboards, based on careful and extended research, and written 

Dustiess adapted for the observation of in an engaging style. 
Erasers FLOWERS, The Critical Period of American 
Crayons onk - INSECTS, AND wey Lt — By JouN Fiske. 

rown Svo, $2.00. 
JUST PUBLISHED: MINERALS. An important book, throwing clear light on an ob- 


scure section of our national life, and written with 
remarkable knowledge and lucidity. 


9 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps It is eo simple that a child 


ANDREWS MANUP'’G CO, |ten sears ota can focus it almost 


686 Broadway, New York. instantly, and with no fear of 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. its getting out of order, or doing 
. OL he 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., jinjury. It is now in use in 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO 
BoTANY classes, ete., and meets 


TALK ABOUT “REDUCED PRICES” !} wi sniversat satisfaction. By 


We are now selling a CHENEY 12-INCH, FULL-|the use of the Two LENsEs, 
MOUNTED GLOBE for Five Dellars, subject higher magnifying power can be 
to return if not found PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. had 
Other sizes and styles in proportion. Descriptive 


circulars and ~~ ¢ jms ee mies FoR SKETCHING 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, : . : 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. |it will be found to be admirably 


adapted, and can be used with 


[ ¢ G U R F | T S ! ease and rapidity. The cut shows 
the microscope one-half size. 


History of Prussia under Freder- 
ick the Great. By Hexpert TUTTLE, 
Professor in Coraell University. With Maps. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.50. 

Mr. Tuttle’s remarkably wide command of the 
archive literature of his period and of the innumer- 
able recent elaborations of special portions of its bis- 
ay make him a safe guide.—Saturday Review, Lon- 
don, 


A Blockaded Family ; Or, Life in South- 
ern Alabama during the Civil War. By PAR- 
THENIA ANTOINETTE HAGUE. 16mo, $1.00. 


On Horseback : A Tour in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, with Notes of Travel 
in Mexico and California. By CHARLES DuD- 
_ WARNER, author of ‘‘ In the Levant.” 

20. 


After Noontide. Selected by MARGARET 
E. Wuire. $1.00, 
This little book contains passages chosen with ex- 


of lite. judgment to add sunshine to the afternoon 














5 Gpnct meen memely bo ohne them for a time and 
Pps the disease op tg pn PRICE, $5.00. 
SS 3 of Hanus Beecunn Srown. With ade 
once for a treatise and a free bottle of my tnfalli- Send for illustrated, descriptive titles in text. $1.00 kk STowE. With side 
. Give Ex and Post Office. Pe 
BG. ,'M. G., 188 Parl St., New York, elscular te 





*«* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 


> Musical, far. sounding, and highly satis 
actory Bells for Schools, Charehes, STILES FROST, Postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


.Y.| 1826. 
Natiehndna tesmepncgateatien. 178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 


A NIGHT RIDE ON THE ENGINE. 
(Over the Canadian Rockies.) 


BY EMMA SHAW. 








Beside the engine-driver grim 

We stand, and, in the twilight dim, 
Look out upon the forest wild, 

The rocky débris heaped and piled 
About the track where shining steel 
Outlines the way for truck and wheel. 


Like flaming, never-sleeping eye 

The head-light blazes; as we fly 

Its radiance makes the gloom more dense ; 
Each heart is filled with awe intense 

That man should ever dare to try 

This road to build ’mongst mountains high, 
Through cafions wierd, and gloomy pass, 
By rock-girt lake and lone morass. 


On! On, until we seem to fly, 

Beneath the star-bespangled sky! 

Huge shapes loom up on either side, — 

Like Titan giants typified,— 

A transient gleam lights up the snow 

Which crowns each brow, and scarred seams show 
Where swept the fearful avalanche, 

Destroying trees both root and branch, 

And proving its all-potent sway 

By leaving chaos in its way. 


Now some lone lake reflects our light 

An instant, ere ’tis lost to sight, 

And then our passing gaze we fix 

Ona river,—black as fabled Styx,— 

Far, far beneath us, winding through 

A cafion wild; next to our view 

A lone night-watchman holds in sight 
The flag which signals, ‘* Track all right !’’ 
Then’s lost in the surrounding gloom, 
As into tunnel, like a tomb, 

We swiftly plunge, and with a thrill 
Dash onward through its damp and chill. 


Emerging from this cavern dark 

We see, far off, a tiny spark, 

Which broadens to the switchman’s light, 
In all its blaze of colors bright, 

As fast we thunder to the town, 

Then sudden stop,—the brakes hard down, — 
To see,—although ’tis past midnight, — 
Bronzed faces, ’neath a glare of light, 
Look out with curious eager stare 

The little while we linger there, 

Ere, by that almost magic wand 

The train-conductor'’s waving hand, 
We're started on our westward way,— 
For trains, like time and tide, ne’er stay 
For laggards. Swift the lights recede, 
And we right onward, onward speed! 


Where fire has swept across the land, 
Hage trees, like ghoulish figures, stand 
Outreaching branches leafless, bare, 

As if to breathe a voiceless prayer 

That Nature’d grant them yet once more 
The emerald robes they wore of yore. 


On trestled bridge we slowly go, 

O’er Stygian rivers far below, 

While thand’rous, deaf’ ning dash and roar 
Teli how tumultuous waters pour 

O’er jagged rocks, in foam-wreaths white, 
Half hidden by the gloom of night. 


We look ahead, and with a thrill, 

See rifted crags crowd closer still 
About our track, and at their feet 
Wide-branching pine trees seem to meet 
And mingle. Still we climb the steep, 
And round wild, darksome ledges creep ; 
Till, far before us, softly gray, 

Eternal hills foretell the day. 

We watch the faint rose-tint of dawn 
Broaden into the flush of morn, 

When, suddenly, each flinty spire 

A halo wears of sunrise fire! 

Up comes the sun; the mists are curled 
Back from the solitary world, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Epwin D. Mean, Boston : — The public school must 
be in the hands of its friends. 


Rosert M. Morse, Jr., Boston : — Boston’s public 
schools and public library are to be maintained on the 
broad and liberal basis on which they were founded. 


e:tement is dying out. 
embers no longer glow. 
applying the bellows. 


It was begun too early, and the 
There is considerable delay in 


Rev. J. M. Gray, Boston : Dr. Duryea will remember 
the Fanueil Hall meeting long after he is comfortably set- 
tled in Omaha. 


Tue Carnutic Worip, New York: —It is not a 
question of the superior quality of teaching; the point in- 
sisted upon by the church is that Catholic children must 
be taught their religion by Catholic teachers, in Catholic 
schools. 

W. Preyer, Jena :—It is hard to discern and to de- 
cipher the mysterious writing on the mind of the child. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D., Concord :—Without scientific 
method, one fact does much to obliterate all others by its 
presence. 


Borpen P. Bowne, Boston University :—The mind 
as it is must be the foundation of psychology,—not the 
mind as we think it ought to be. 


G. Stantey Hatt Worcester :—Habit not only lays 
down the trunk lines of association and thus gives direc- 
tion, but it furnishes momentum of mind and will. 


J. P. Henpricks, Cedar Rapids, Ia.:—The city has 
a right to look to the teacher for her best efforts, and it is 
by far better to have a good rest and a few methods than 
many methods and no rest. 


JosepH Estasroox, Lansing, Mich: —The spirit 
which one brings from the public school to his special oc- 
cupation is of more value to either public or private util- 
ity than any amount of skill that can ever be acquired in 
the public schools. 








WHY GIRLS BREAK DOWN. 


BY E. R. CLARE, BOSTON. 


OVER-STUDY NOT THE CAUSE, RATHER MUL- 
TIPLICITY OF DUTIEs. 
Among parents and physicians there has been, for the 
past few years, a great deal of agitation concerning the 
relative amount of work to be expected from boys and 
girls in our public schools. So many young girls break 
down, every year! The physicians seeing in them com- 
pletely wrecked nervous systems, feel that their denunci- 
ation against the public schools can not be loud enough. 
Now let any one of these men live in the home of the 
average school girl, and what will he find? All her 
spare hours, which should be spent in out-of-door exercise 
and recreation, spent in study? By no means. Witha 
few exceptions, and these exceptions are not the girls who 
break down, we shall find that a girl’s school work is only 
an item in her round of duties. 
Every girl must be a scholar, a housekeeper, a dress- 
maker, a milhner, a pianist, a painter, an embroiderer, or, 
forsooth, she is not “ properly brought up.” If she lack 
any of these, either useful arts or accomplishments, she is 
not fitted for the home, or she is not fitted for society, or 
she is not fitted to support herself. 
Now a boy has his school, and his school is his work, 
just as a man’s business is his sole employment. But a 
schoolgirl has not only to learn the same lessons as her 
brother, but she is obliged to cook, to mend, and to make 
some of her own clothes; to practice so long each day on 


Dr. J. T. Duryea, Boston :—The Boston school ex- 


When we think of all this, it seems as if a girl’s consti- 
tution must be of iron, or so many could never go through 
this continual round of cares. The only wonder is that 
more do not break down. 

The increased multiplicity of women’s duties is proba- 
bly owing to the new conditions which surround women 
of the present day. 


great-grandmothers the girls worked their semplers and 


In the time of our grandmothers and 


mended their father’s and brother's shirts, and got along 
with a sort of superficial education. They expected to 
leave their own home for a husband's, but never to go out 
into the world to work on the same plane with men. 

But now American women are getting each day more 
independent. Many who have good homes and are in 
comfortable circumstances, rather than be dependent on 
their fathers for every dollar, earn their own money and 
the right of spending it as they please. 

Thus one condition has changed, but not all; for 
mothers still bring up their daughters to be proficient in 
the arts of housekeeping, lest if they do marry they will 
know nothing about keeping a home or making it happy. 
And so the woman of the present day is fitted for busi- 
ness as well as for the happier fate of making some home 
better by her presence. 

Of course we have been considering now the great ma- 
jority who attend our public schools, not the daughters of 
wealth, who are educated merely to adorn society. And 
if any one doubts these remarks, let him ask a few girls 
how they spend their Saturdays, and he will find few 
who cannot tell him of time spent on sewing or cooking, 
or some other housewifely art. 





“THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCATION TO 
HX AMINATION.” 


BY WM. H. BURNHAM, PH. D. 

The November number of The Nineteenth Century con- 
tains an emphatic protest against “the dangerous mental 
pressure and misdirection of energies and aims’’ in the pres- 
ent educational system in England. This paper is signed 
by over four hundred of the most prominent intellectual 
leaders in Great Britain. The signers point to the phys- 
ical evils resulting from over-pressure under examiners 
and teachers, and the prize system, and “the equally 
serious evils of an intellectual and moral kind.”’ 

First, they protest against the tendency of all education 
under the prize system, to be of the same type. In edu- 
cation, “uniformity means arrest of growth and conse- 
quent decay; diversity means life, growth, and adaptation 
without limit.” 

Secondly, they protest against the degradation of teach 
ing under “the preponderating influence of examina 
tions.” ‘They maintain that “under it the teacher loses 
his own intelligent self-direction. He cannot devote his 
powers to such parts of a subject as are most real to him- 
self. . . . He is constantly controlled by the sense of the 
coming examination. . . . The pupil, on the other hand, 
allows himself to be mechanically guided for the sake of 
success. .. . He turns away from the many new intel- 
lectual interests, which would spring up on all sides of 
one who was allowed to be in love with knowledge for its 
own sake, as from luxuries, that must be sternly put aside 
for the sake of success in the all-important examination.”’ 
Thirdly, they hold that “the true value of different 
kinds of education cannot be so intelligently considered 
and so easily measured by the public when these great 
prizes are in existence.” They hint at more subtle evils 
that result from working for the sake of examinations,— 
“the temporary strengthening of the rote faculties to the 
neglect of the rational faculties, the rapid forgetfulness of 
knowledge acquired, the cultivation of a quick superficial- 
ity and power of cleverly skimming a subject, the conse- 
quent incapacity for undertaking original work, the desire 





the piano, to attend to the dusting of the parlors, etc., 





Which lies about—behind —before ! 
Oar strangely-wild night ride is o’er. 


and to make presents for her relatives. 


to appear to know rather than to know, the forming of 
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judgment on great matters where judgment should come 
later, the conventional treatment of a subject and loss of 
spontaneity, the dependence upon highly skilled guidance, 
the belief in artifices and formulated answers, the beating 
out of small quantities of gold-leaf to cover great expanses, 
the diffusion of energies over many subjects for the sake 
of marks, and the mental disinclination that supervenes 
to undertake work which is not of a directly remunera- 
tive character, after the excitement and strain of the race.” 

In conclusion, they “ protest against the waste that ac- 
companies the mischievous exaggeration” of the present 
system of examination. 

After this protest, the next dozen pages of The Nine- 
teenth Century are filled with the names of prominent 
educators who have signed this paper “ in general agree- 
ment with the principles expressed in it.” This list in 
cludes such names as James Boyce, Professor Freeman, 
Geo. J. Romanes, Prof. Max Miiller, Oscar Browning, 
Professor Blackie, Lord Armstrong, and Professor Bastian. 

This remarkable document is enforced by three short 
articles by Max Miiller, Edward A. Freeman, and Fred- 
eric Harrison, respectively. These writers are unanimous 
in condemnation of the present system. Max Miiller 
concludes his arraignment in these words: ‘“ Many years 
ago we wanted to have examinations for the sake of 
schools and universities; we now seem to have schools 
and universities simply and solely for the sake of examin- 
ations.” In Professor Freeman’s opinion the result of 
the system is “ the degradation of university learning and 
teaching into a trade.” Professor Harrison declares that 
“ Examination has grown and hardened into the master 
of education. . . . It isa good servant, but a bad master ; 
and, like good servants turned bad masters, it is now 
bullying, spoiling, and humiliating education. . . . Ex- 
amination stereotyped into a trade is having the same 
effect on education that the betting system has on every 
healthy sport.” 

Not one of these distinguished professors, however, 
wishes to do away entirely with examinations. They de- 
sire to make them subordinate to the real ends of educa- 
Professors Freeman and Harrison demand fewer 
The latter says : 


tion. 
examinations. 

** They are ten times too numerous. Let them be much more 
free,—they are over-organized, over-regulated. Give examiners 
more time, more discretion, more room. The more the teachers 
are themselves the examiners, the better; the less examining be- 
comes a profession, and a special staff, the better... . . Trust 
the teacher; trust him to teach; trust him to examine. Trast the 
examiner, and do not set up a mill. Above all, trust the student.’’ 


The evils of examinations so forcibly pointed out by 
these writers are not unknown in the United States. 
Nearly every teacher in the country has occasion to 
lament the sacrifice of education to examination. If the 
evils are not so great in this country as in England, if 
school life here has not yet degenerated into “ one long 
scramble of prize-winning and pot-hunting,” if here it 
cannot be said that “ published examination papers are 
the real Bible of the student of to-day,” and that “ manu- 
script ‘tips’ of some famous coach form the grand text- 
books,”’ the reason probably is that here no such great 
pecuniary rewards depend upon the results of examina- 
tion. Yet the tendency of the system to degrade educa- 
tion is apparent here; and the great evil of examination 
in preventing the natural course of study is everywhere 
prevalent. The following words of Professor Harrison 
apply in greater or less degree to every school where ex- 
aminations occur : 

** Knowledge as such, and knowledge to answer papers, are quite 
different things. Student and examinee read books on quite differ- 
ent plans, if they wish to gain knowledge, or if they are thinkiog 
of the examination. The memory is entirely different. The ex- 
aminee’s memory is a ten-day memory, very sharp, clear, methodi- 
cal for the moment, like the memory cultivated by a busy lawyer, 
full of dates, of three different courses, of four distinct causes, of 
five divisions of that, and six phases of the other. It is a memory 
deliberately trained to carry a quantity of things with sharp edges, 
in convenient order, fora short period of time. The feats which 
the examinee can perform are like the fests of a conjurer with 
bottles and knives.”’ 

The protestants in this paper have succeeded admirably 
in pointing out the evils of examinations ; their success 
in suggesting remedies is not as great. But the sugges- 
tions of Professor Harrison quoted above are valuable. 
We must have (if we can get them) wise teachers and ex- 
aminers, and we should trust teachers, examiners, and 
pupils. The discreet teacher ean examine in a way to 


help rather than hinder education. In the languages, for 
example, examinations in translating at sight may be 
made helpful exercises; and the pupil soon learns that it 
is well-nigh useless to cram for such tests. The best 
teachers in the publie schools see ways by which they 
could avoid the evils of examination, if they had freedom ; 
but, limited by the requirements of a system, and their 
own positions sometimes depending upon the number of 
promotions made each year, they often seem powerless 
before obvious evils. 

Without considering the necessary tests of some kind, 
the advantages of examinations must not be overlooked. 
Examinations that merely stimulate diligence are good ; 
those that prevent the natural method of study are bad. 
Even if the examinee of the studies “ glances like a vul- 
ture on the ‘ points,’” the habit is not wholly bad, for 
every student must learn to notice the important points as 
The danger for the unexamined student is 
that his knowledge will not be concrete. Even prepara- 
tion for examination trains the attention. Yet after all 
that can be said of the necessity and value of examination, 
it is a servant that must be managed discreetly. For the 
weary teacher it is easy to rouse a factitious interest by 
appealing to the fear of failure at an impending examina- 
tion. For the pupil, the temptation to cram for an ap- 
proaching examination is too great to be resisted. The 
evil is not confined to children, who know no better. In 
this country the writer has seen students who were mature 
men, and always industrious, become intemperate on the 
eve of examinations. Sitting up nights and studying with 
tired nerves, searching for “ points’ with schoolboy zeal, 
and catching a last look at their notebooks on the morn- 
ing of examination, they become unnatural, not to say 
pathological, in their mental activity. Many a college 
graduate will appreciate the closing words of Professor 


he studies. 


Freeman. 


He says : 


**T have deeply to thank my Oxford undergraduate course for 
causing me carefully to read several books, Aristotle's Ethics at 
their head, which I otherwise might not have read at all, or might 
have read less thoroughly. But I do not thank it at all for exam- 
ining me in anything. .... I read with very little comfort or 
pleasure while there was before me the spectre of an examination, 
deadening everything, and giving a wrong motive for one’s work. 
When I had got my degree and my fellowship, I said, ‘ Now I 
will begin really to read.’ I began in October, 1845, and I have 
never stopped yet.’’ 








SIXTY YEARS OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS.* 


All of which I saw, and a part of which I was. 





BY PROF. B. F. TWEED. 


In 1647 every town in the state of one hundred fam- 
ilies maintained a grammar school to fit boys for the uni- 
versity ; thus the public school system was evolved from 
the university, which made the program for the grammar 
schools. Until the Revolution the free grammar schools 
mainly supplied the wants for a higher education and for 
admission to college. There was no incorporated academy 
prior to 1780. In the fifty years following, most of the 
academies and popular private schools were established. 
Before the Revolution the best public schools were in the 
most populous and wealthy towns, but as late as 1837 
twenty-nine among the largest and most wealthy towns 
appropriated on the average but $2.21 for the education 
of each child between the years of four and sixteen, while 
the average appropriation of the 294 towns of the state, 
including the smaller and poorer towns, was $2.81, show- 
ing a decrease of appropriation for schools with the in- 
creasé of population and wealth. The rich and poor were 
moving off on divergent lines. The expense of tuition in 
the private schools of Massachusetts in 1837 was $325,- 
000. The grammar school ceased to be a fitting school. 
At this time I began to be a part of the system, teach- 
ing my first school in Lynnfield, Mass., teaching twelve 
weeks for $36,—and board. The only question asked 
before I was granted a certificate was, how to parse let in 


the couplet : 


“* The string let fly, 
Twanged short and sharp like the shrill swallow’s cry.” 


The next winter I taught in Hyannis and “ boarded 
around ” ; the following winter, in Cotuit. 





* Abstraet of paper read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 





The first attempt to do any institute, normal school, 
convention, or educational journalistic work was through 
a little volume by S. R. Hall, in 1823, the reproduction 
of lectures given to his pupils who intended to teach. In 
1829 these were published for the public, it being the first 
book I ever saw on pedagogies. The same year Mr. Hall 
opened a school in Vermont for the preparation of teach- 
ers. In 1830 Phillips Academy, Andover, established a 
department for the same purpose, with Mr. Hall as prin- 
cipal. This was the first normal school, though not 
public, that was established in America. 

The Essex County Teachers’ Association was formed in 
1829, Henry K. Oliver being the first president. In 1830 
the American Institute of Instruction was formed at Bos- 
ton, with members from eleven states. The teachers who 
belonged were mostly from academies and private schools ; 
the clergy was largely represented. Among those most 
active the first year were Rev. Dr. Wayland, Rev. John 
Pierpont, Rev. W. C. Woodbridge, Rev. Joseph Emerson, 
Gideon F. Thayer, George B. Emerson, Ebenezer Bailey, 
Henry K. Oliver, Josiah Holbrook, Speaker Calhoun, Dr. 
J. C. Warren, James E. Carter, William Russell, Profes- 
sor Cleveland, Prof. S. P. Newman, Walter H. Johnson 
of the Philadelphia High School, Warren Colborn, Prof. 
C. C. Felton, and William J. Adams. 

The second year the lectures were by clergymen 
and private school teachers, not one being by a public 
school teacher. It is interesting to see that the topics 
were the same as now: “ Natural History as -a Branch 
of Common School Education,” “The Expediency of 
Athletic Games United with Manual Labor,” “ The 
Influence of High Schools and Academies upon Common 
Schools,” “ Physical Education.” 

Rey. Charles Brooks, of Medford, visiting Germany 
that year, became interested in the system of schools and 
lectured extensively upon his return, emphasizing the 
necessity of normal schools. In 1836 James E. Carter 
introduced a bill to the Legislature to establish the State 
In 1837 the bill passed, and Hon. 
Horace Mann was its first secretary. Both the board and 
its secretary met with bitter opposition. Sectarian spirit 
This opposition cul- 


Board of Education. 


was much stronger than at present. 
minated with the issue of Mr. Mann’s seventh annual report, 
issued after his return from Europe, and devoted largely to 
systems and methods in England, Scotland, Holland, and 
Prussia. This called forth in reply a pamphlet from the 
thirty-one Boston masters, entitled “Remarks on the 
Seventh Annual Report of Hon. Horace Mann,” ete. 
This claimed that his report was calculated to undermine 
the influence of the public schools. It questioned the ad- 
visability of norma: schools; discussed modes of instruc- 
tion, the use of textbooks, and corporal punishment; and 
especially criticised the word method in teaching reading. 

There were some things in Mr. Mann’s report, notably 
his argument for teaching the dumb to speak, so unrea- 
sonable to all citizens as to throw doubt upon the accuracy 
of his statements in other matters. The things he advo- 
cated, however, even to the speaking of the dumb, have 
now become the most orthodox things of the day. The 
controversy was a long one. Soon after this controversy 
the first written examination of the Boston schools was 
held by a sub-committee, consisting of Theophilus Par- 
sons, Dr. S. G. Howe, and Rev. Rollin H. Neale, the re- 
sults being declared unsatisfactory. 

This controversy with the secretary and the report of 
the committee were followed by, probably led to, the 
formation of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 
County Associations had been formed in all parts of the 
state, but the lectures and debates were mainly by other 
than public school teachers. As secretary of the Middle- 
sex County Teachers’ Association for several years, I re- 
member but one instance in which a public school teacher 
took part in lectures or addresses. 

The State Association was formed at the suggestion of 
the Essex County Association. Only practical teachers 
were admitted to membership, and the parts were mostly 
taken by the Boston masters. They declined to make 
Mr. Mann’s Common School Journal their organ, and 
published the official proceedings in Cornell's Journal of 
Health. 

At the second annual meeting the Western members 
called attention to the current report that the body was 
unfriendly to Mr. Mann, which called forth a very gen- 
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an inveterate punster suggesting the motto, “ Peace on 
earth, good will to Mann.” 

The idea of limiting the membership to practical teach- 
ers proved a most important feature of the Association, 
being a kind of declaration of independence that imposed 
duties which had been rarely performed. 

The establishment of the Massachusetts Teacher two 
years later was an important advance. I was one of its 
editors for the first two years, and acknowledge special 
indebtedness to the privileges and experiences which fol- 
lowed. There were twelve editors appointed by the State 
Association. 

Many things have conspired to bring about great im- 
provements in the instruction and discipline of our schools. 
The substitution of high schools for academies was one of 
the first results of the new interest in education, and be- 
came a powerful agent in improving the grammar schools. 
The appointment of superintendents has contributed to 
the general welfare of our schools, as have the improve- 
ments in school architecture and apparatus for illustrating. 
The grading of the schools and providing a general course 
of study for each grade have done much to unify the results. 








FOREFATHERS’ DAY,—DEC. 20. 


A MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


BY W. B. DIMON, 





Music.—‘‘ Duke Street,’’ by choir or school. 


[ Enter large boy in modern dress, who reci/es first four stanzas (32 
lines) of Mrs. Llemans’s poem, beginning :] 
1st Boy.—The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 
[Enter boy dressed to represent a feeble old man, who interrupts the 


speaker ot the end of fvurth stanza, Costume: Knickerbockers, 
broad collar, and broad- brim hat. ] 


Uncle John.— What is the occasion 
That leads to such an oration ?| 
1st Boy.—Kuow you not my venerable friend 
That we would commemorate on this day 
Those noble fathers of the past, 
In some appropriate way ? 
[Enter a large girl, wearing a gray dress, a lace kerchief, a string of 
gold beads, and a plain, uhite muslin cap.) 

Aunt Priscilla (Uncle John’s wife). —Aye, my lad, thou hast 
well spsken. Little canst thou realize the suffershg and exposure 
they endured. It is well to remember those pioneers in that wild 
land. [ All take seats. } 

Uncle John (Thoughtfully).—-They of the daring thought. 

Daring and powerful, yet to dust allied. 
Sages and seers, who died, 
And left the world the high mysterious dreams. 
[Six Girls dressed in mod+rn style. | 
Aunt Prisci la.—Ah! who comes here [ All Take seats. } 
Thrice welcome to our humble cot. 

1st. Girl. — We have come to ask you to tell us a story of our 
Paritan fathers. 

Aunt Priscilla. —Well! Well! Though I have lived to a good 
old age, and have seen many hardships yet I count them as naught 
when I think of all our Pilgrim Fathers underwent in coming to a 
new home in a wild and unknown land. 

2d Girl._—Why did they come, Aunt Priscilla ? 

Aunt Priscilla. —Well, it came about in this way. In their home 
in England several changes bad occurred, as several rulers had 
died after short reigns, and each had undertaken to enforce his 
particular religious belief. During this time there had been rising 
a class of people who believed neither in the Roman Catholic 

Church, nor in the English Church, which King Henry endeavored 
to establish, and believed in a more simple manifestation of their 
love of God. These people dressed and acted strangely, and were 
nicknamed ‘‘Roundheads.’’ They would not allow music in their 
churches, and would wear nothing but the plainest of clothes. 
Some called them Paritans, because they were so plain and simple 
in all that they did. The people began to persecute them, and 
when they could stand it no longer they went over to Holland. 
They longed for a home and country of their own, and finally ob- 
tained permission from England to come to this country. They 
embarked in three vessels, but only the Mayflower arrived at 
Plymouth. They are often called Pilgrims, or Pilgrim Fathers. 
This is aname they gave themselves because of their wanderings. 
3d Girl.—Did they have homes or friends here to weloome them ? 

Aunt Priscilla.—John, how was it? Were the Paritans the 
very first to come to America ? 

Uncle John.—No. Thirteen years before a settlement had been 
begun at Jamestown in Virginia, and another at the mouth of the 
Kennebec. This last was called the Popham Colony, from the 
chief justice in England who helped to organize it, but it was soon 


1st Boy.—A young girl named Mary Chilton is said to have been 
the first to step on Plymouth Rock. As soon as all had landed 
they gathered together on a rock at the water's edge, known as 
Plymouth Rock, and kneeling down thanked God for their safe de- 
liverance from the perils of the sea. They first built a platform on 
the hill upon which they mounted some guns. They bvilt a 
house, twenty feet square, to hold their goods and serve as a shel- 
ter. They laid out a town with one broad street and another 
crossing it, and marked ont house lots according to the size of each 
family. The village was enclosed by palings with gates at the ends 
of the street. The fields outside were to be cultivated and all 
earnings were to go into one common'stock. 

5th Girl.—Where did they sleep and eat while they were build- 
ing the first house ? 

Uncle John.—More than likely, out of doors, when it was pleas- 
ant weather and at other times on the Mayflower in the harbor 
When the building was completed a part of them lived in it. It 
was not until the 9th of Jan, 1621, that they began to build,—a 
difficult task for men of whom one half were wasting away with 
consumption and lung fever. For the sake'of haste it was agreed 
that every man should build his own house. But, though the 
winter was uncommonly mild, frost and foul weather were great 
hinderances. They could seldom work half the week, and houses 
rose slowly in the intervals between rain, sleet, and snow. Their 
houses were made of logs and mortar, with thatched roofs and win- 
dows of oiled paper. They lived by hunting and fishing until they 
could raise their first crop of corn. 

[ Enter 6 little girls wearing large white kerchiefs, little muslin dust- 
ing-caps, white aprons, and each having a bunch of keys attached 
to the waist with a ribbon. Hair to be worn braided, Also 8 boys 
dressed like Uncle John. | 
Ist Little Puritan.—We come as representatives of the Young 

Folks’ Paritan Club to help in commemorating this, Our Forefathers’ 

Day. 

Aunt Priscilla.—I am pleased to see you, and hope you will be 
able to assist me in interesting my young friends here who have just 
been talking with Uncle John and me about the Paritans. 
6th Girl.—What became of the Mayflower, Aunt Priscilla ? 
4th Little Puritan.—I will read what Longfellow has written 
aboat it. [Read the sailing of the Mayflower from “Miles Stand- 


dish’s Courtship,’ commencing with ‘Just in the gray of dawn,’’ and 


“ 


read 41 lines, then omit to ‘* meanwhile the master alert,’’ etc., finish 
the piece. | 

1st Girl.—Did any more Puritans come over beside those in the 
May flower ? 

Aunt Priscilia.—Oh yes, a large colony landed at Salem, and 
afterward other colonies located at Boston, Watertown, Dorchester, 
and Roxbury. These were the first permanent settlements made 
in New England. 

2d Girl.—Were the Pilgrims the only people that ever came to 
this country in an early day ? 

Ist Boy.—Oh, no. There were the Acadians, the Quakers,— 
William Penn and his people, John Smith and his people. The 
Dutch, Swedes, and Hagaenots, all of whom have done much to- 
ward establishing this government. 

38d Girl.—Uncle John said many were sick while they were 
building their houses. Did any of them die ? 
2d Little Puritan.—I remember the words that Longfellow rep- 
resented Miles Standish to have spoken after the death of his wife: 
‘* Yonder, there on the hill by the sea, lies buried Rose Standish, 
Beautifal Rose of love that bloomed for me by the wayside. 

She was the first to die of all who came in the Mayflower ; 
Green above her is growing the field of wheat we have sown there, 
Better to hide, from the Indian scouts, the graves of our people, 
Lest they should count them and see how many already have 
perished. 
4th Girl.—How dreadful and dreary this new colony must have 
been ! 
5A Girl.—If there were no other people living in those parts, 
how was it that Miles Standish lost his life in defending the homes 
of the Puritans ? 
5th Little Puritan. —The danger from savages was great, and 
they suffered much, not knowing at what moment the Indians 
would make an attack. They succeeded in making a friendly 
compact with Massasoit, the sachem of one tribe near them, but 
other chiefs were plotting their ruin. Ly the prudence and wisdom 
of Bradford and Winslow, the bravery of Standish, and the re- 
ligious influence of Brewster, under the protecting providence of 
God they survived, increased, and prospered. 
3d Girl.—Were there among the people any who were afterward 
convicted of witchcraft who came over on the Mayflower ? 
Gth Little Puritan. —No; the first we hear of this is about seventy 
years after the Pilgrims landed. | 
6th Girl.—What was this witchcraft ? 
6th Little Puritan.—I cannot tell where belief in witchcraft first 
sprang up. Once when James First was king of England, the 
people were wild over it, and this stupid king really believed that 
there were witches. It did not break out in this country uatil 1692, 
and it seems strange to us that men and women could be so foolish. 
They believed that when a person was bewitched, as they called it, 
the devil had possession of him, and could make him do the most 
terrible things. Many people were killed or lost their lives, but 
that was so many years after that [ do not think any of them came 
over with the Pilgrims. 
1st Girl.—Did they have any schools in this new country ? ”’ 


7th Little Puritan.—Not at first. 
well educated; they were not idlers like those at Jamestown, but 


All these people were fairly 





abandoned. The Datch had already several settlements along the 
Hudson River. Beside these, which were many hundred miles) 
away, they found no inhabitants except the Indians, and no houses / 
had ever been built. 

4th Girl.—I€ they landed the 21st of December it must have 
been very cold weather. What was the first thing they did ? i 


very industrious, and soon they established schools. The Rev. Mr. | 
Harvard having left half his estate ($4,000) to the school at Cam- 
bridge, it was turned into Harvard College, and it was not long be- 
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Sth Little Puritan.—They were very strict in morals, as may be 
seen by some of their laws. 
and gaming tables. 
Sunday. 


Governor Winthrop prohibited cards 
A man was whipped for shooting a fowl on 
No man was allowed to keep a tavern who did not bear 
an excéllent character and possess property. The names of drunk- 
ards were posted up in ale houses and the keepers forbidden to sell 
them liquor. No person under twenty years of age could use any 
tobacco without a physician’s orders, and no one was allowed to use 
it oftener than once a day, and then not within ten miles of any 
house. A church-reproof was one of the heaviest punishments. 
Articles of dress were regulated by law. Workingmen generally 
wore red or green baize jackets, leather or striped ticking breeches, 
and a leather apron. Working women wore short gowns of green 
baize and petticoats of linsey woolsey. The gentry wore silk or 
velvet caps, flowered silk, or embroidered velvet coats with gold or 
silver lace, buttons, and knee buckles, wide lace ruffles falling over 
their hands, and carried a gold-headed cane and gold or silver 
snuff-boxes. 


3d Girl.—Did they have churches and ministers as we do now ? 


9th Little Puritan.—In early Plymouth days, every house on Sun- 
day morning opened at thetapof the drum. The men and women, 
the former armed, assembled in front of the captain's house, then, 
three abreast, they marched to the meetinghouse, where every man 
placed his musket within easy reach. ‘The elders and deacons took 
their seats in front of the preacher's desk, facing the congregation. 
The old men, the young men, and the young women, each had their 
separate place. The boys were perched on the pulpit stairs or in 
the galleries, and were kept in order by a constable. The walls 
were adorned with wolves’ heads, trophies of the year’s conquest. 
The service began with a long prayer, and was followed by reading 
and expounding the Scriptures, anda sermon. Instrumental music 
was absolutely forbidden, because it was condemned in the book of 
Amos in the Bible. The sermon was often three or four hours 
long, and at the end of each hour the sexton would turn the hour- 
glass, which stood upon the preacher's desk. 

Woe to the youngster whose eyelids drooped in slumber. The 
watchful constables, with their wands, tipped on one extremity with 
the foot, and on the other with the tail of the rabbit, brought the 
heaviest end down sharply on every nodding head, while the care- 
worn women were touched on the forehead with the softer end. 
After the sermon came the weekly contribution, the congregation 
marching to the front and depositing their offerings in the money 
box held by one of theelders. After dismissal, the people returned 
home in as orderly a manner as they came. Those who had done 


wrong were publicly whipped or placed in stocks, Sometimes an 


offender had to stand on a stool in church during public worship, 


bearing the name of his crime. A woman who scolded her family 


might be silenced by a cleft stick applied to her tongue, or by being 
dacked in running water. 


Uncle John. — 
Thanks be to God for winter time that bore the Mayflower up 
To pour amid New England snows the treasures of its cup, 
To fold them in its icy arms, those sturdy Plymouth sires, 
And weld an iron brotherhood around their Christian fires. 
—B. F. Taylor. 

Aunt Priscilla.—But let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod. 

Still let us for this golden corn 


Send up our thanks to God. — Whittier. 


[Enter four little Quaker girls and a boy in costume, coming to the 
front and reciting each a stanza, as foilows : | 


Ist Quaker. —Oh, into the past the years have fled, 
Till centuries high they’re piled, 
Since the brave little band of Puritans 
Sailed over the ocean wild. 
Over the surging, pathless sea 
They sailed to the unknown West, 
Home and kindred behind them lay, 
But they loved their Lord the best. 


2nd Quaker. —Then bitter and cold from his icy home 
Came the North wind’s biting breath, 
And part of that brave little Pilgrim band 
Grew silent and cold in death. 
But slowly and surely, on and on, 
The months crept day by day, 
They mourned their dead, yet the remnant brave 
Kept steadily on their way. 


3d Quaker.—Oh, cruel time! When all the world 
Lay white beneath the drifting snow, 
When famine boldly stalked about, 
And every tree trunk hid a foe. 
But though stern Winter's icy reign 
Was bitter, yet at length ’twas past, 
And, heralded by singing birds, 
The springtime came at last. 


4th Quaker.—Feeble and weak that little band, 
They ploughed the soil and sowed the seed, 
And then with trusting hearts they prayed 
That God would help them in their need. 
The prayer of faith is always heard ; 
And summer sunshine, dew, and rain, 
God freely gave, till all the fields 
Were white with ripened grain. 


Quaker Boy.—I see the living tide roll on ; 
It crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 
The Spaniard’s land of flowers ; 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 
That parts the northern showers, 
From eastern rock to sunset wave 
The continent is ours. 


Yet when the frowning bulwarks 

That guard this holy strand 

Have sunk beneath the trampling surge 
In beds of sparkling sand, 

While in the wastes of ocean 

One hoary rock shall stand 

Be this its late«t legend, 





fore laws were passed for opening public schools in all towns. 
2d Girl.—I have heard they were very good people, | 


Here was the Pilgrima’ land,—Holmes, ; 
[Ett All.) 
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WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 





In this department the editor records some of the many things he has 
seen in visiting schools, East and West. 





BROOKLINE: GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MEDLEY. 


Each room has a twelve-inch diameter globe of most approved 
make permanently placed upon a pedestal of useable height, so 
placed that pupils can stand on all sides. This is a great improve- 
ment upon ‘‘ the globe in the closet’’ that is always ‘‘ too much 
work to get out’’ when wanted. This improvement is character- 
istic of all Superintendent Daniels’s work. Few men take rank 
with him in all round effectiveness. 


I have never seen so many, carefully selected, admirably prepared 
and preserved pictures for use in geography and history as in the 
upper grades of some of these grammar schools. The magazines 
and Harper's Weekly for years have contributed of their pictorial 
wealth. The pictures are neatly trimmed and pasted on cards, 
leaving a good margin. 

The pictures that adorn the walls of the upper grammar grades 
are high art, but the subject is always one that contributes materi- 
ally to the inspiration of history. 


The most elegant grammar school hall I have seen is that of the 
Lincoln School, named for W. H. Lincoln of the schvol board, 
who has spared no expense to make the room worthy the town. 
At his own charge one laborate, classic frieze was imported, as were 
elegant statues, busts, ete., of classic significance. Neither the 
town nor the children needed any such reminder of Mr. Lincoln’s 
devotion to the schools, but it was an admirable use to make of 
money, and one that I hope others will imitate. 


CuicaGo: ALL GRADES, SPIRIT. 

The Harrison School, Mrs. Greenleaf, principal, is the most 
noticeably fine-spirited school I have seen. It is a delight to visit 
the rooms. It is a large building, and the class of pupils is not 
such as is usually most inviting, but the order is literally perfect, 
not in a military way, but the indications of system are everywhere, 
and yet the atmosphere is ideal. The combination of sympathy 
and system, of discipline and rhythm is without a parallel in my 
observation. Every teacher seems to live to make the work of 
every other teacher both easier and more effective, while the rela- 
tion of the pupils to each other and to the teachers indicates the 
universality of the same spirit. Superintendent Seaver of Boston 
says that the value of visiting schools depends upon the kind of 
school you visit. This school meets such a test perfectly. 


CuHicaGco: GEOGRAPHY, ALL GRADES. 


A Chicago teacher asked a grammar school class for what Col- 
orado River was noted. ‘‘ For its commerce’’ was the prompt 
reply. I said: ‘‘ It is not noted for its commerce, and why not ?”’ 
The answers were numerous: ‘‘ Too swift current,’’ ‘* Too narrow,’’ 
** Too deep channel,’’ ‘‘ Too crooked.”’ 

** Well,’’ said Superintendent Howland, “* now tell us some rivers 
that are noted for their commerce.’’ ‘‘ The Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Hudson,’’ etc., came in quick succession. 

‘Name one that you have all seen,’’ said the superintendent. 
There was a pause, an oppressive pause. Finally a timid, shrinking 
little girl of foreign accent, half whiepered, ‘‘ The Chicago River,”’ 
and then held her head in shame, while they all laughed at her, 
but after a little pause their faces all brightened, and they said, 
** Yea, the Chicago River,”’ ard from that minute they could tell 
why it was noted for its commerce, and why the Colorado River 
was not. It was the best illustration I ever had of the birth of 
thought power upon a given subject. The change of countenance, 
the illumination of features, the instantaneous animation were worth 
a hundred times the patience required. 

MILWAUKEE: GRAMMAR GRADES, LITERARY. 

Some of the grammar schools have also a literary society. The 
one of which I learned most, and that from one of the lads who 
belong toit is styled the Progressive Debating Society, composed of 
the boys of the two upperclasses. The society meets at the close of 
school each Friday. The aim is to learn and practice parliament- 


ary courtesy and somewhat of its usage. The principal is always} V- SMALL INTESTINE. 


present to direct. It is for improvement rather than fun, though 
they get some fun in the improvement. About three times a year 
they give an entertainment for which an admission fee is charged 
by which means they keep themselves in funds for stationery, 
printing, books, ete. It does mach for the culture of these boys in 


all school exercises. 
MINNEAPOLIS: ALL GRADES, MEDLEY. 


The schoolhouse architecture is varied. The high school build- 
ing, as we have said elsewhere, is beautiful, convenient, perfectly- 
heated and ventilated. There are few other buildings more than 
two stories high. The recently-erected buildings are two stories, 
flat roof, great abundance of light, vast hallways, closets innumer- 
able, with the upper third of every partition in the halls, of glass. 
The buildings are finished in soft woods shellacked. They follow 
in this the general Berlin architecture, with variations and 
adaptations. 


BrookLinE: UprpeER GRAMMAR GRADE, MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual training has been taught in the sammer school for five 
years, but this year it is in one of the grammar schools as a part of 
the regular work for the four upper classes. In two of these 
classes the pupil works four hours a week, and in the other two years 
buttwo hours a week. ‘There are twenty-three benches, fully sup- 
plied with good kits, and all improvements. There is as great dif- 
erence in the talent of the boys in learning to plane as there is in 


VI. LARGE INTESTINE. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


AN OUTLINE IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY W: 8. JACKMAN, PITTSBURGH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The function of an outline is to assist the pupil to hold 
together in his mind, in logical order, the ideas gained 
from instruction upon a given subject. Outlines do not 
furnish ideas, but merely group them, and should, there- 
fore, follow, and not precede, instruction. 

Below is submitted a convenient method of arranging 
the points considered in a study of digestion. The ali- 





Anatomy. 
I. Mourn. 
A. Boundaries. 
1. Lips. 4. Tongue. 
2. Cheeks. 5. Pillars of the fauces. 
3. Palate. 
B. Teeth. 
< _m? cl i* cl m? 


m® cl i* cl m2* 

m?® b2 cl i cl B2 m3 ; 
* ¢ & 

m® b2 c) 74 cl b2 m 





2. Permanent 


3. A Tooth. 
a. Parts. c. Histology. 
Crown. Enamel prisms. | 
Neck. Odonto blasts. 
Fang. Dentinal tubules. 


Nerve. 


6. Gross Structure. d. Chemical Composition. 


Enamel. . Organic 4%. 
Dentine. Enamel loamaie 96%. 
Cement. Denti Organie 25°, 

Palp. entine ) Inorganic 75%. 

Cement — True bone. 
C. Glands. 
1. Salivary. 2. Mucous. 
a. Parotid. 


6. Submaxillary. 
ec. Sublioqual. 
3. A Gland. 
a. Dact and ductules. 
6. Acinus and secreting cells. 
ec. Capillaries. 
Il. PHARYNX. 
A. Openings into 
1. Mouth (1). 3. Trachea (1). 
2. Gullet (1). 4. Nostrils (2). 
5. Ears — Eustachian tubes (2). 
B. Structure. 
1. Lining,—Mucous Membrane. 
2. Muscular Wall. 
a. Longitudinal fibers. 
b. Circular fibers, 


Ill. CsorpHacus. 
A. Structure. 
1. Lining,—Mucous Membrane. 
2. Muscular Wall. 
a. Longitudinal fibers. 
6. Cireular fibers. 


IV. STOMACH. 
A. Curvatures ; ? ag 


: Cardiac. 
B. Openings } Pyloric (Pyloriec sphincter). 
C. Structure. 
1. Lining,—Mucous Membrane. 
2. Muscular Wall. 
a. Inner, Incomplete, Longitudinal fibers. 
6. Middle, Cireular fibers. 
c. Outer, Longitudinal fibers. 
d. Serous covering. 
3. Glands. 
a. Gastric. b. Mucous. 
4. Absorbents,— Capillaries. 


A. Divisions. 
1. Duodenum, 
2. Jejunum. 
3. Lleam. 
B. Structure. 
1. Lining,—Mvcous Membrane ; a esateunies 
Longitudinal fibers. 
Muscular Wall Circular fibers. 
Serous covering. 
Great Omentum. 
Mesentery. 
Glands. 
a. Pancreas. 
b. Liver. 
c. Glands of Brunner. 
d. Crypts of Lieberkiihn. 


PoP ye pe 


1. Divisions. 
a. Cxoum, with vermiform appendix. 
b. Colon. 
A ding. 
Transverse. 
Descending, with sigomoid flexure. 
Rectum. 


c. 


2. Structure. 
a. Lining,—Mucous Membrane. 
b. Muscular wall. Longitudinal fibers in bands. 
c. Cireular fibers. 





learning the grammar lesson. 





d. Serous covering. 





DIGESTION. AN OUTLINE FOR REVIEW. 


2 ? rr 
mentary canal is a tube having a number of divisions or 


compartments, and as such it is represented by a diagram 
in the middle. Each division has its peculiar anatomy 
which is outlined directly opposite on the left, and the 
functions of the different organs are shown in a similar 
way on the right. The changes which the food under- 
goes are noted within the tube in the appropriate divisions. 
In beginning the subject the general features of the plan 
are indicated to the class, and each pupil is required to 
carry out the details as the work proceeds. When finished, 
after writing it once from memory a revised form similar 
to that given below is copied in ink into their notebooks 
and preserved for reference and review. 


Foods. Physiology. 
Mouth Cavity. ‘I. [Inrropuction oF Foop, 
|Typical food consists of 1. Fluids by 
1. Proteids. a, Suction. 
2. Starch. b. Lapping. 
3. Fat. c. Pouring. 
4, Mineral. 2. Solids by means of 
a. Lips. 
° 6. Tongue. 
c. Teeth. 


Physical Changes. 


1. Finely divided. 
2. Moistened. Il. DI@ESTION IN THE MouTH. 
3. Softened. A. Physical. 
4. Minerals dissolved. 1. Mastication by 
5. ** Bolas’’ formed. a. Teeth. 

b. Tongue. 

e. Cheeks. 

2. Insalivation. 
Chemical Changes. B. fait = 

1, Starch partially changed 1. Saliva. 


to grape sugar. . Reacti feebly alka- 
2. Rendered alkaline. ' — 7 : 
b. Digestive agent, Ptyalin. 


=] ILI, DEGLUTITION. 
_ A. First Stage,— Voluntary. 
4 1. Elevation of soft palate. 
° 2. Passage of bolus into 
# Pharynx. 

Pharynz. 


B. Second Stage,—Involuntary. 
1. Closing of orifices to 
a. Nostrils. 
b. Windpipe. 
c. Mouth. 
2. Peristalsis. 


Food moves rapidly. 





C. Third Stage,—Involuntary. 


(Esophagus. 
4 1. Peristalsis. 


Food moves more slowly. 


oa 


aogts 
oBIpse 


IV. DiGgEsTION IN STOMACH. 
Physical Changes. A. Physical. 

- ** Bolas” broken up. | 1, Closing of Pyloric sphinc- 

. Minerals dissolved. ter. 

- Mass called chyme. 2. Peristalsis. 
Chemical Changes. 

. Rendered acid. 

. Proteids partially 
changed to Peptones. 
Peptones and minerals 


partially absorbed. 


Stomach. 





one 


B. Chemical. 
1. Gastric juice. 
a. Reaction, Acid. 
b. Digestive agent, Pepsin. 


we 


C. Absorption, 
1, Capillaries. 


snos0j hy 





V. DIGESTION IN THE SMALL IN- 
TESTINE. 
A. Physical. 
1. Peristalsis. 
2. Valvulae conniventes. 


B. Chemical. 
1. Pancreatic fluid. 


Small Intestine. 

Physical Changes. 
1, Delayed by the valvu- 

lae conniventes. 
2. The mass called Chyle. | 

Chemical Changes. 
1. Rendered alkaline. 
2. Proteids changed to 


peptones. a. Reaction, strongly alka- 
3. Starch changed to | line. 
grape sugar. b. Digestive agent, Trypsin. 
4, Fat. 2. Bile. Ae ot 
a. Emulsionized. a. Reaction alkaline, 
b. ; Glycerine. 3. Succus entericus or intes- 
Soap. tinal juice, 
Absorption. a. Reaction alkaline, 
2. Peptones } pom ma 


2. Sugar—Capillaries. 
3. Fats—Lacteals. 
4. Minerals—Capillaries. 





VI. DicEsTION IN THE LARGE IN- 


} 
| 
} 


<? TESTINE. 

| ey A. Physical. 

s& 1. Peristalsis. 

ar Absorption. 
Capillaries. 


Large Intestines. 

1. Absorption completed. 
2. Indigestible substances. 
a. Connective tissue. 

5. Cellulose. 
ce. Magin, ete, 
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COMPOSITION TEACHING.—(XL) 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS-MATHEWS. 


Thus far in the consideration of composition teaching 
the development of thought has been made prominent 
This is not, however, the only essential of a well-con- 
structed paragraph or a correct letter. The writer must 
be aequainted with the conventional form in which to ad- 
dress others. She must understand the meaning and use 
of words, for as Marcel has said: “A correct acquaint- 
ance with the meaning and application of words must not 
be deemed a matter of little moment in the first years of 
life.” Further than this the writer must know how to 
capitalize and to punctuate her sentences. 

For drill in the meaning and the use of words five new 
ones each week will not prove too great a task. Such 
words should be selected as will really add to the child’s 
vocabulary,— words that she can use and will use 
Then the teacher should seé that she does use them. 

Synonyms, opposites, and homonyms should be in- 
cluded in this list of words to be taught. The force of 
suffixes and prefixes ought to be studied, and in the 
higher grades derivative words should receive most care- 
ful attention. Words once taught should be constantly 
reviewed. For this purpose small blank books should be 
furnished, in which the children can note the word, its 
meaning (in their own language), and an original sen- 
tence or two illustrating its use. 

The use of the dictionary should be taught in the higher 
grades so that the pupils may be able to determine the 
pronunciation and learn the meaning of words, without 
assistance. 

Spelling, though so essential an adjunct of composition, 
has been long and ardently discussed, so that it needs here 
only the suggestion that the spelling and use of abbrevia- 
tions be thoroughly taught, and that more attention be paid 
even in the lower grammar grades to the formation of 
plurals. Thus, in the fifth year children may learn that 
the plural of many nouns is formed by adding s to the 
singular, and that nouns whose plural ends in an s sound 
form the plural by adding es. 

These general rules may be followed in the sixth year, 
by teaching the other methods of forming the plurals of 
nouns, while the correct formation and use of verbs, espe- 
cially of the substantive verb should receive special atten- 
tion. ‘That substantive verb! What a source of anxiety 
it is to teachers! Only by eternal vigilance can children 
be induced to use it correctly, even after they understand 
the matter. 

A committee man who thought that the failure in this 
respect should be laid at the teacher’s door, heard a child 
say, “* Was you late to-day?” With firm conviction that 
the teacher of that “ Young America” should be dis- 
charged, he inquired, ‘“ Do you think that is correct ? ” 
“ Oh,no,” replied the child, “ our teacher makes us say it 
different in school, but it sounds so stuck up to say ‘were 
you.’” 

There is just the point; the sound of correct English is 
not familiar to the majority of people, and unless teachers 
follow up their instructions about our language with con- 
stant practice in the correct use of it, this teaching of 
‘‘ words, words, words,”’ will be of little avail. 





LANGUAGE WORK. 


Complete outline, based upon the Chicago course of 
study, but modified for general application. 
First YEAR, OR LowEsT GRADES.— 


Oral: Encourage a ready and correct use of simple 
sentences in familiar conversation, suggested by objects 
and pictures, their names, properties, uses, sizes, and 
position with special regard to their practical use. 

Be sure that they understand the use of @ and an ; 
that they know the difference between nouns that denote 
one, and those denoting more than one ; the correct form 
of verbs, with singular and plural nouns ; use of this and 
that, with their plurals; the personal pronoun, as subject 
of the verb; common adjectives and adverbs; reproduc- 
tion of simple stories, read by the pupils themselves or 
by the teacher. 

Reading : Twolessons each session. Beginners taught 
by the word and the sentence method, from the chart 
and the blackboard. Reading from at least two First 
Readers, 





Writing: Have ruled slates. Teach the writing of 
the pupil’s name and residence, name of the school and 
teacher ; write all the words learned in reading ; copy 
sentences from lesson ; teach correct use of capitals, with- 
out rules, at the beginning of sentences, proper names, and 
the words J and O ; correct use of period and interroga- 
tion mark ; correct use of the abbreviations Mr., Mrs., 
Dr., St., Ave. ; be careful of use of the pen, and the best 
posture, together with the use of hand, slate, pencil, and 
paper. 

There is to be no instruction in grammatical terms or 
rules. Secure a pleasing, clear utterance, a home tone, 
and correct form of speech, with special attention to dif- 
ficult sounds. 


Seconp YEAR.-- 

Oral : Secure easy and correct use of irregular verbs 
expressing familiar acts, by letting the pupil see or per- 
form the act expressed ; nominative forms of the personal 
pronoun after is and was ; objective forms of personal 
pronouns after verbs and prepositions ; correct use of the 
possessive singular ; use of the comparative and superla- 
tive of adjectives. There should be no classifications or 
rules. 

Reading : One lesson each session. New words pro- 
nounced, and their meaning made familiar by use before 
beginning to read the lesson. Use Second Readers of 
two or more series. Occasional sight-reading, and the 
outline of what is read given from memory ; supplement- 
ary reading. 

Writing: As in lowest grade; copy from book and 
blackboard ; write words that have been used orally ; 
write sentences when only one word is given them; write 
short stories that have been read to them. 

Spelling : Oral and written spelling of all words read. 
Syllables should be made the unit in oral spelling and 
carefully pronounced. 

Give special attention to use of capitals as in first 
grade, also of the days and months. Use pen and ink in 
this grade ; teach use of comma; teach correct writing of 
dates and addresses ; abbreviations for months, days, and 
such titles as occur in their reading; also $, cts., doz. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SCHOOLROOM HELPS. 


A teacher writes: ‘‘ I wish you would visit my school and see 
what we have. When I began here there was not even a water- 
pail, cup, broom, dustpan, wing, eraser, or anything of the kind 
so much needed in every school. The term before the pupils had 
destroyed every such thing. The school committee were at once 
informed of the condition of things, and after a time the above 
articles were furnished us; also washbasin, towels, soap, duster, 
shovel, new blackboards, a 12-inch globe, thermometer, new 


desks, ete. 

‘*The school building has been entirely changed, remodeled, 
painted, furnished wlth coal stoves, new out-buildings with locks 
and keys. There have also been procured for us a set of outline 
maps, and a Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. A set of hanging 
lamps lights the room, when we have reading-club meetings, and 
an organ has been loaned us for school use, also a drum which one 
of the boys beats for the pupils to march by in passing up and 
down stairs. An eight-day clock, supposed to be past service, has 
been put in order and now marks correctly the flying moments. 
I hold myself responsible for these things, and the pupils have been 
instrncted to care for the school property as their own. 

** A sale of articles made by the pupils, one term. procured for 
us a set of Johnson’s Cyclopedias. The pupils obtained a microscope 
by soliciting subscriptions. Our library is made up of books do- 
nated and loaned by the pupils and their friends. 

‘* We have collected a cabinet of about 300 specimens of min 
erals, shells, ete., and quite a collection of bones of animals, such 
as the skulls of birds, mice, and other animals; backbone of a 
snake, the rattlesnake’s rattle, ete. For our cabinet the pupils, 
last term, procured a case by a basket festival held one evening. 
This case stands in one corner, while opposite is our reading table 
with the Youth’s Companion, The Atlantic, Ceniu'y, and other 
papers, including two dailies given by citizens. A Temperance 
Calendar, given by a lady, has been read each morning as a part 
of the general exercises. 

‘* A collection of insects has also been made, and the village 
doctor has kindly loaned us a ‘prepared skeleton which we find 
useful in physiology. 

‘: We are very soon to have a ‘loan exhibition,’ in order to pro- 
cure a library case for our books, that others may be given. We 
have made a collection of pictares of noted meu, which we have 
mounted on card-board with their names and biographical notices. 
‘* We have also blocks for illustrating work, dissected maps, 
toothpicks for number-work, rulers, books for test problems, 
colored crayons for board work and for papers, ete. I always keep 
a supply, and furnish to the pupils at cost, paper, pencils, sponges, 
ete., that time may not be lost to the pupils from the lack of these 
necessaries. 

‘‘There are many more things we want and hope to have before 
this term is through. 





to the pupils, as they know I’m always there to help them 
wi os for things.” . NORMAL GRADUATE, 


‘*T spend the greater part of the day at the schoolroom, and al-! 


ways find enough to do out of school hours. This is of great ad- bed wh aed Gounneh 248 of the" Louness ia the blood,” The 











GOOD ADVICE. 


The advice given to Chevalier Bayard by his mother may well be 
taught by teachers to the pupils: 

Serve God, and He will aid them. 

Be sweet and courteous to every gentleman in divesting thyself of 
all pride. 

Be not a flatterer or tale bearer, for this kind of people come not 


to great perfection. 
Be loyal in word and deed. 
Keep thy word. 
Be helpful to the poor and orphan, and God will reward it to thee. 
Following this counsel made the Chevalier a knight ‘‘ without 
fear and without reproach.”’ MASSACHUSETTS, 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Will some reader of the JOURNAL please give me the origin 
of Hallow Eve ? oO. E. W. 

Strang, Neb. 

— Will you please diagram and analyze, in your columns this 
sentence: “‘ His conduct is not suchas I admire’? ? The sentence 
is found in Swinton, page 230, ninth sentence, L. C, 

Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


If ‘‘Subseriber,’? Rockland, Mass., will forward 12 cents for 
postage, the trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., will 
send him Meta Landen’g book The Tobacco Problem, and a circular 
or two on the subject of cigarette smoking. 

Andover, Mass. F. P. BANCROFT, (principal). 





— Could you inform me whether I can obtain a series of drawing- 
books containing such designs as arches, latticed windows, towers, 
castles, quaint farmhouses, cottages, etc. ? Are there any books 
published containing as simple and pretty childish designs as are 
found on the first few pages of Appleton’s Reading Charts ? 

Niles, Ohio. x. BG 


— I have just learned what seems to me the worst machinery for 
stagnating all progress possible,—that in some, at least, of the 
Ohio schools, the scholars, bright or dull, are only allowed to “‘ go 
up”? by years,—in other words, that all the intellect is to be 
kept down to the level of the stupidest ones who can any way pass, 
What a machinery for spoiling good brains! F. M. 

Hartford, Conn. 








FACTS. 





COLOR WORDS, 


Rose, pink, violet, copper, bronze, orange, lemon, hazel (chestnut), 
ochre, ash, from objects in nature. 

Magenta, a red or crimson dye derived from aniline, first brought 
into use near Magenta, Italy. 

Green is from the same root as greno, referring to the trees and 
vegetation. 

Blue is of uncertain origin, probably from the German for 
‘*Jead,’’ though possibly from the Swedish name for “‘ ink.’’ 

Black doubtless comes from “‘ night,’’ the absence of light. 

Yellow comes from the trees with reference to their autumn 
foliage. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There are 10,000,000 books published in Germany every year. 
Musket balls were legal tender as farthings in Boston in 1635. 


As early as 325 the Council of Nice ordered the foundation of 
hospitals in the principal towns. 


The first locomotive imported into this country was bought in 
Manchester, Eng., for the Boston & Lowell Railroad Corporation. 
[t arrived in this country in 1834. 


The following are the figures showing the size of the European 
armies: Russia, 4,000,000; Germany, 2,500,000; France, 2,430,- 
000, with, perhaps, 1,000,000 more, if needed ; Austria, 1,077,000; 
Italy, 2,400,000; Turkey, 800,000, 


California supplies more than half of the quicksilver consumed 
in the world. The consumption of quicksilver in the world has 
averaged 133,000 flasks a year. The principal uses to which it is 
applied are: (1) Meteorological and other scientific instruments ; 
(2) chemical preparations; (3) looking glasses and mirrors. 


A petrified sea-serpent.—Off the Lizard coast, in Cornwall, a 
freak of nature has been discovered which may have something 
to do with the name of that part of the coast. In th® live rock is 
a picture of a gigantic serpent, coil after coil reaching down to the 
sea, just above the surface of which the scaly head, and even the 
eyes, can be seen.— Ex. 





AMONG the many stories Lincoln used to relate was the follow- 
ing: Trudging along a lonely road one morning on my way to the 
county seat, Judge overtook me with his wagon and invited 


me to a seat. 

We had not gone far before the wagon began to wobble. Said I, 
‘* Judge, I think your coachman has taken a drop too much.” 

Putting his head out of the window, the judge shouted: ‘‘ Why, 
you infernal scoundre], you are drunk! ”’ 

Turning round with great gravity, the coachman said: ‘* Be dad! 
but that’s the firs’ rightful s’cision your Honor’s give’n ’n twel’ 


mont! ”’ 


If people knew the faets they would be surprised to learn how 
many people reel in the streets who never ‘‘ drink a drop.’’ They 
are the victims of sleeplessness, of drowsy days, of apoplectic ten- 
dencies, whose blood is set on fire by uric acid. Some day they will 
reel no more—they will drop dead, just because they haven’t the 
moral courage to defy useless professional attendance, and by use 
of the wonderful Waruer’s safe care neutralize the uric acid in the 








American Rural Home, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 6, ’88. 


Vermont has elected Hon. C. S. Palmer of Waterbury 
superintendent of education. 














WitiiAmM H. LAMBERT as president of the Massachu- 
setts State ‘Teachers’ Association for ’89, is guarantee of a 


strong program. 


Prestpent GrnMAN of Johns Hopkins University is 
reported to have said that hereafter no young man shall 
take a degree from that institution who has not passed a 
series of examinations in elementary drawing. 


Tue Citizens’ Committee of Philadelphia holds itself 
responsible for providing progressive teachers with any 
material for their work that the school committee declines 
to furnish. This is the best means of disposing of the 
‘old fogy””’ that has yet been devised. 


Tue superintendents of the land are to meet at Wash- 
ington, March 6, 7, and 8, following the inauguration of 
March 4. It will be the most largely attended meeting 
in the history of this department of the National Educa- 
tional Association, and it will not be the program alone 
that will attract the educational dignitaries, though it will 
be the best program yet presented. 


Tne Philadelphia Girls’ Normal School has taken a 
step in the right direction. Two rooms in what was for- 
merly the attic have been fitted up, one for the Froebel 
games and the other for the occupations. Each student 
has a bench for herself, with drawers, at which she handles 
clay, sticks, ete., as though she was a kindergatten pupil. 
Each of the 230 girls will enter upon her work prepared 
to do herself, or to direct others to do, skillful work in the 


kindergarten. 


CouNTY SUPERVISORS are now in order in Vermont. 
The office of town school superintendent is abolished. 
Each town in the county will elect annually one member 
of a county Bard of Education, which board shall be a 
textbook committee, —there is te be county uniformity,— 
and shall elect biennially a county supervisor who shall 
visit schoole, examine and certificate teachers and hold 


teachers’ institutes. The added expense will be about 


$10,000 a year. 


Tue retirement of John Bruce Ford from active con- 
nection with the enterprising publishing house of Fords, 
Howard, & Hurlbert, is deeply regretted by all who have 
known the firm. He has been widely known and highly 
appreciated by those with whom he has been associated 
since coming to this country forty years ago, at the age of 
thirty-three, as the representative of the London Publish- 
ing Company. He was for ten years, from 1856 to 1867, 
with D. Appleton & Co., in the management of their 
subseription department. 


Harriet ‘Saas Hane, J ne A. W. 7. Tourgée, and others. 
The firm will continue with unabated zeal the business 
built up by himself with no change in the firm name. 








THERE is great joy in Eastern Pennsylvania over ihe 
decision of Dr. G. M. Phillips to decline the presidency 
of Bucknell University at Lewisburg, Pa., and remain at 
the Normal School at West Chester. It was a great 
temptation, as the trustees of the University offered great 
financial inducemevts and promised to adopt various sug- 
gestions and to establish new chairs as he desired. This 
is a great victory, not only for the West Chester School 
but for the normal school idea. Under his management 
of seven years the school has had great prosperity, has 
more than doubled its enrollment, has more than trebled 
its income, and more than $100,000 of the school’s earn- 
ings isave been expended in permanent improvements. 
The testimony of a Pennsylvanian is that it rarely occurs 
that Commencement Day is reached without every grad- 
uate’s having secured a school at a good salary. 








ConsERVATISM has met with its greatest defeat in 
the announcement by the Girls’ High and Latin School of 
a course of lectures and readings for the increase of the 
library fund. It has been a pet theory of the JouRNAL 
that publie high schools should have a permanent fund 
from.which to purchase books not provided by the city, 
and that after “departed friends” had done all they chose 
by way of bequest that students should have a hand in it. 
A woman who has worked earnestly upon a lecture course 
for a specific object at seventeen, will be many times more 
likely to remember the same object generously when 
wealth comes to her in maturity. For $1.50 the teachers 
and students offer a course of six lectures, for which a 
single ticket costs fifty cents. The dates are to be Jan- 
uary 17, 24,31; February 7, 14, 20, and the lecturers 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Rev. W. H. 
Lyon, Col. T. W. Higginson, Prof. J. W. Churchill, and 
Mr. John Fiske. We wish the course eminent success, 
not only for the encouragement of this school but as an 
example to other schools. 








Tae death of Miss May, referred to in the “ Boston 
Letter,” recalls the effort to secure the representation of 
women upon the school board. In 1873 Miss May, Ann 
Badger, Lucretia Crocker, and Lucia M. Peabody were 
elected to the school board of this city, but the city solicitor 
declared that they were not eligible, and the Supreme 
Court decided that the school board could decide all 
claims to seats in that body. 
contest, the Legislature gave women authority to serve on 
the committee, and in 1875 Misses May, Hale, and Pea- 
body were elected, the first serving four years. In 1879 
Miss Hale and Miss May were defeated, and the excite- 
ment caused thereby led to the legislative action allowing 
women to vote for school committee, and Governor Talbot 
honored Miss May with an appointment upon the Board 
of Education, September 15, 1879, for an unexpired term 
of one year, at the close of which she was reappointed 
for a full term of eight years; and on May 16, last, she 
was again reappointed for another term of eight years. 





THE BOSTON EXCITEMENT. 


The School Question was never more vexatious than at 
this writing. When the election is over, Dec. 11, there 
will be plenty of people to say “I told you so,” to explain 
why things are as they are. We put ourselves on record 
in advance as having as good an opportunity as any one, 
perhaps, to know what ought to be done, and we find it 
impossible to say what in our judgment is wise. There 
are so many conditions that one who is burdened for the 
triumph of that which is best for the schools and the 
nation may well pause. The committee of one hundred 
have sat upon it long and ardently; the committee of 
twenty-five have given weeks to the selection of a wise 
ticket for school committee and they present a square, 


strong ticket, every way opposed to the stand taken by the 
present board. On the other hand the Citizens’ Conven- 





In 1874, as a result of this): 





of its most disliked oI ‘tt the , caabgyeseniaieaal. 


board ticket can be elected there will be rejoicing such as 
has not been known among the friends of the public 
schools in Boston for fifteen years,—if it is not elected, 
there will be no end of criticism that things were not done 
otherwise. 

Of this we are quite certain, that the only manly thing, 
the only honorable thing, is to have the issue squarely 
made regardless of consequences, but many of those in 
whose judgment we have greatest confidence think other- 
wise, and say that since the friends of the schools could 
be certain to have two-thirds of their friends upon the 
new ticket they should accept that, and not jeopardize 
everything. 





N. E. A. AT NASHVILLE, 1889. 





The meeting of the Board of Directors in San Fran- 
cisco, last July, voted with great unanimity to hold the 
next meeting of the Association in Nashville, provided all 
needful requirements are met, and the final decision was 
left with the Executive Committee, consisting of the pres- 
ident, the secretary, and the treasurer. These require- 
ments are, in general, that the railroads grant half-fare ; 
that suitable halls be provided for the general meetings 
of the Association and for the severai departments ; that 
reduced rates at hotels and boarding-houses be secured ; 
and that the accommodations be ample for the large meet- 
ing that is expected. A further requirement was that an 
effort be made to secure a large attendance from the 
Southern States. 

In order to learn the facts relating to all these matters I 
was invited to visit Nashville early in the present month. 
My associates found it inconvenient to go, but on report- 
ing to them the condition of affairs at Nashville, they are 
unanimous in favor of that city for the next meeting, and 
July 16 to 20 is the date fixed upon, of which notice has 
been given through the associated press and by circulars. 

This association has grown to be the largest body of its 
kind in the world, I believe. It has now become national 
in reality, as well as in name. It brings together the 
friends of education from all parts of the Union. It has 
not met in a southern city for many years, and the last 
meeting there was under unfavorable eonditions. In 
order to retain this national character, and in order to 
retain the interest of the teachers from that section of 
our country, as well as to awaken a still further interest 
there, it is desirable to meet in Nashville, which is an 
educational center for the South and Southwest especially. 
Nothing will more surely tend to warm personal friend- 
ship among all the teachers of the country than this meet- 
ing there; and the acquaintances that will be formed, a 
thorough knowledge of the gigantic strides which educa- 
tion is making in the new South, and personal observation 
of the people of that section, and of their perplexed social 
problems, will do much, I think, to bind in one our com- 
mon country. 

But aside from such considerations, the Association will 
want to meet in Nashville, because of the enthusiasm with 
which that city will receive it. There is a degree of earn- 
estness and interest there about our coming which has 
never been surpassed. They receive us with open arms. 
They held a public meeting while I was in the city which 
was very largely attended by men and women of all classes ; 
and there never was a meeting which better accomplished 
its purpose. It evinced a popular interest which was sur- 
prising. Nor was this interest confined to that city. 
Other cities of the state and half-a-dozen other states were 
represented. Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
owa, and Missouri were all.heard from. There will be 
a large attendance from all those states, and from others. 
How will it be with New England and New York? 

I am sure that no one who ean find the time to go can 
afford to miss this meeting. Hot? It is hot everywhere 
in summer. The heat cannot be so oppressive as it was 
in Chicago in 1887. And in Mammoth Cave there is a 
temperature that never varies, while on Lookout Moun- 
tain,—one hundred miles away,—it is as cool as among 
the New Hampshire hills. There will be excursions to 


tion appointed a nominating committee of five, who in fifteen the scene of the battle above the clouds, and to numerous 


In 1867 he established the minutes named an entire ticket of eleven that the press other battle-fields. 


To visit these will well repay the 


house of J. B. Ford & Co. He has published several ‘of Boston has very generally praised, a ticket in no wise journey for all teachers; and to talk with the men of the 
gréat works by Henry Ward Beecher, Horace Greeley, ‘displeasing to the present board, though leaving off a few South and the teachers of the South who were engaged 
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in the late unpleasantness, and to witness their devotion to 
the star-spangled banner, will be a surprise, an inspiration, 
and a delight, such as no one who has not experienced it 
can know. 

If I had the time and you the space I could fill a dozen 
pages in describing the cordiality of the reception which 
the Association will receive. No one will go to Nashville 
without falling in love with the people. Epidemic? There 
never was an indigenous case of yellow fever in that city. 
There was none within a hundred miles of it this year. 
There is no more reason to apprehend it next year than 
to expect the cholera in Boston; and if it were to come 
it would be later than our meeting, as it always is. 
symptoms of another epidemic, however, against which I 
desire to warn our lady friends to be on their guard. 
Since September last there have been twenty weddings 
in only one class of society at Nashville. I stumbled upon 
a wedding on the way to tea one night. 
in the air. We cannot afford to have too many of our 
teachers carried off in that way, all at once. Verbum sat 
sapienti. There is more to say, but not now. 

A. P. Marsier. 


I saw 


Weddings are 








THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 





Henry C. Hardon, master of the Shurtleff School, Boston, has 
had the honor of arranging for and presiding over one of the most 
every-way-successful educational meetings ever held in this state. 
Forty-four years ago, in a time of great excitement and wide differ- 
ences of opinion, the Association was born as distinctively a teachers’ 
gathering, and Prof. B. F. Tweed, from the widest range of expe- 
rience and the most uniformly active association with the educa- 
tional movements of New England for the past sixty years of any 
man living, read what must ever be an invaluable essay upon the 
subject, ‘‘ Sixty Years of the Schools of Massachusetts: All of 
Which I Was and a Part of Which I Am.’’ We present all of his 
positions in an article in another column. Hon. J. W. Dickinson, 
secretary of the Board of Education, gave what was very generally 
styled the ablest address he has made. This we shall give, practi- 
cally complete, in an early issue. The report of the Committee on 
Necrology, through the chairman, Nathaniel T. Allen, of Newton, 
dealt generously with the memories of George Norman Bigelow, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George Ellis Allen, Weet Newton, Mass. ; 
Jushua Bates, master of the Brimmer School, Boston; Edward C. 
Carrigan, of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and the Boston 
School Committee; and Seth Davis, of Newton. The report of the 
Committee on English in Secondary Schools, through their chair- 
man, C. W. Parmenter, master of the Cambridge Latin Sehool, 
was a thoroughly business-like document, and will be presented in 
an early issue, The report of the Committee on Educational Prog- 
ress, through the chairman, Ray Greene Huling, presented an ex- 
haustive treatise on ‘‘ Moral Training in the Public Schools.’ 
Alexander E. Frye, who divides with Charles F. King the honors 
of geographical expert, presented a paper on ‘* Geography,’’—a 
very classic. It is no wonder that his monograph on ‘ Teaching 
Geography.”’ has gone into its fifth edition within the fist year 
Most of the points made by him in this paper have been presented 
by him to our readers within the past year. 

The High School Section,—John Tetlow, head master of the 
Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston, president,—was largely 
attended and enthusiastically enjoyed. George M. Wahl, of 
Thayer Academy, Braintree, gave one of the best views of the Ger- 
man Gymnasium that has yet appeared. It will be reproduced in 
our columns. A. H. Buck, profeseor of Greek in Boston Univer- 
sity, followed with one of the keenest, raciest, informal addresses 
to which the Association has listened. Prof. Henry Preble, of 
Harvard University, gave an inside view of ‘* Latin Writing in the 
Schools, as Seen Through the Harvard Entrance Papers.”” A 
crisp abstract of this will be given. William C. Collar, head master 
of the Roxbury Latin School, in his usual .vein, followed up the 
sugeestions of this paper. 

The Grammar School Section,—L. F. Warren, West Newton. 

president,— was the most ‘‘ meaty ’’ of the sections in general esti- 
mation. Dr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridge; George H. Martin and 
George A. Walton, agents of the Board of Education ; Supervisor 
Robert C. Metcalf; and C. G. Clark, master of the Gaston School. 
were at their best, which means much. The whole section was 
focussed upon ‘* Language Work, Oral and Written.”” —« 
+ The Primary School Section, — George I. Aldrich, Quincey, pres- 
ident, — was the most vaiied. Miss Bessie E. Howes, of the New 
Haven Training School, gave language work the best setting for 
little people; George H. Danforth, Walpole, presented the “* Ideal 
Primary Teacher”’; while Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield, 
with rare intellectual keenness and very rare elocutionary fervor, 
argued for greater perfection of the inevitably mechanical, and 
greater faithfulness in formiog mental habits. This paper will 
also be given in full. 








BOSTON LETTER. 





William Lee, senior member of the world-renowned publishing 
house of Lee & Shepard, was married on Monday of last week to 
Mrs. Sara L. Saunders, of this city, and after an outing worthy the 
man and the occasion, is at his place in the office once more, receiv- 
ing congratulations innumerable, of which none are more hearty 
than those of teachers, school officers, and editors. 

- * * 

Gilman C. Fisher, superintendent of the Weymouth schools, » 
gentleman whose efficiency has given him front rank among super 
intendents, has been pleasantly remembered by the teachers of the 
town under the lead of Edgar R. Downs, with a handsome library 


ehair, silver ige-pitcher, salyer, gte.——The Wheaton Semiuary 





Club, with Mrs. Estelle M. Hatch-Merrill, of the Globe, as presi- 
dent, announces a series of winter meetings at the Tremont House, 
with Iifmch at 12.30 and literary exercises at 2. Dec. 15 the subject 
is to be “Architecture of English Cathedrals,’ Jan. 19, ‘‘ France 
of To-day in Literature, Polities, and Art,’’ Feb. 16, ** Chemistry 
and its Applications,” March 16, ‘ Protection vs. Free Trade.”’ 

* 7 ° 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Daryea at the end of ten months service upon 
the school board has resigned because of his removal to Omaha, 
where he is to become pastor of one of the leading Congregational 
churches. He has been one of the most scholarly men in the city, 
one of the most brilliant orators, one of the most benevolent and 
broad minded of our citizens. He came upon the school board at 
an inopportune moment and has had a stormy experience, and his 
friends regret his departure not only because of the loss to literary, 
scholastic, and philanthropic circles, but because his fival associa- 
tions with the city will be his least pleasant. Wellesley College, 
Boston University, and the School of Expression, all part with one 


of their best friends. 


7 * *. 


Charles F. King, of the Dearborn School, has won as much fame 
in three months as any school-book maker we ever knew. His 
Geography, a mine of wealth in fact, method, and reference, has 
exhausted a Jarge edition and gone into a second. 

* * + 

Go to Washington for the Christmas vacatian. O D. Cheney & 
Co., experts in the management of parties, have arranged for a first- 
class excursion in every respect, leaving Boston Wednesday, Dec. 
26, retarning Tuesday, January 1,—seven days of luxuriance in 
travel and hotel life for $37.50. Special cars will take the com- 
pany from the Old Colony Station at 3.40 to the palatial steamer 


Providence. A reception and concert are provided for the evening. 
They will lanch on the train, and dine in Washington in less than 
twenty-four hours from the time of leaving Boston. Teachers and 
their friends can have their choice of the Ebbitt or Williard. Wash- 
ington will be at its best, and its social life at its height. A Wash- 
ington drive and Mt. Vernon excursion will be included in the 
tickets, as well as several hours in Philadelphia in returning. Send 
for circulars and information to O. D. Cheney, 79 Milk St., or to 
the editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
* * 7 

The Listemann Concert Company are out with an announcement 
of a series of four recitals, to be given by them in Steinert Hall, on 
the evenings of Dec. 4 and 17 and Jan. 14 and Feb. 11. Mr. 
Parkyn, business manager for the company, very generously ex- 
tends to school students the half-price privilege, which is usually 
confined to music students. It is a pleasure to me to endorse so 
genuinely artistic an organization as the Listemann Concert Com- 
pany, and a large number of students should avail themselves of 
this rare opportunity. Mr. Wulf Fries was the soloist for Tuesday 
evening, D.c. 4, and a more universally enjoyed musician it would 
be difficult to find hereabouts. Students’ tickets are to be obtained 
at the Steinway Piano rooms, Boylston, corner Tremont Streets. 

. * * 

Miss Abbie W. May, of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
who died in this city on Friday last, at the age of 59, the daughter 
of Rev. Samuel May? of revered memory, was born, and has always 
lived, in this city, and her death is a severe blow to the cause of 
woman in educational, philanthropic, and reform effort, she having 
been, perhaps, the best and broadest representative of these inter- 
ests. She was president of the Women's Auxiliary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, one of the founders of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, treasurer of the Improved 
Dwelling-House Society, one of the founders of the New England 
Woman s Club, and also of the Horticultural School for Women, 
was vice-president of the Society for the Advancement of Women, 


and vice-president of the New England Woman Soffrage Asso- 
ciation. WARREN WINTHROP. 








THIS AND THAT. 





Over ! the sweet summer closes. 
And never a flower at the close ; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
And winter again and the snows. 


— Mrs. Livermore’s temperance story, which received the high- 
est prize among two hundred competitors, has been translated into 
the Bulgarian language by an American woman missionary residing 
in Bulgaria. Thirty Years Too Late is the title of the tale. So 
an American woman is teaching temperance in Bulgaria! 

— Dr. Leland Miller, of Sheffield, Mass., has given $40,000 to 
Williams Cellege, to establish a chair of American history, litera- 
ture, and eloquence. 

— Queen Victoria has had a monument erected to the memory 
of John Brown at Balmoral. It is an imposing statue made by 
Boehm, England’s best-known sculptor. 

— Mrs. Grover Cleveland has agreed to acknowledge, with her 
own hand, the receipt of all remittances, no matter how swall the 
amounts may be, sent her to replace the Wells College buildings 
recently destroyed by fire. 

— Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, well-known in educa- 
tional circles, had a narrow escape from death at Nassau, N. Y., 
recently, while driving with a friend. A runaway team dashed 
into and demolished their buggy. His companion lies at the point 
of death, and Dr. Northrop has been obliged to cancel all lecture 
appointments for the present. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo began his southern work by an address at 
Washington, D. C., last Sunday. He will spend December in 
Virginia and other places, giving a course of lectures on pedagogy 
at Roanoke College. After the holidays he will spend a week in 
New Orleans, going from there to Texas, where he will labor all 
winter. He goes by invitation of the state superintendent and 
other prominent educational leaders. Dr. Mayo will probably 
«pend July and August in the Northwest giving college com- 
mencement and assembly addresses. 





ton, wheace ali mail will be forwarded promptly, 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. 


A DIFFERENCE. 


Snug in his bed the small boy lies, 
And dreams the hours away 
To wake him his fond mother tries, 
As best she may. 


HILLS, 


She calls bim till her lungs are sore 
But he does not appear. 

The more in wrath she speaks, the more 
He doesn’t hear. 


But when, at last, just once upon 
The stairs his father thumps, 

And sharply, clearly, calls out, “ Joun!”’ 
Whew! how he jumps! 





It is hard for a woman te see how anybody in this world ean be 
blue and disconsolate when she has just got a new sealskin jacket. 

Fate is cruel, sometimes, but if it weren’t for fate the lazy and 
the improvident would very seldom have a plausible excuse. 

The occult is very popular in fiction just now,—as it always has 
been with husbands when they were trying to explain to their wives 
just how it happened that they were so late in coming home. 

It isn’t always the man who talks the loudest in an argument 
who has the best of the discussion. 

Long hair does not make a poet. 
man ridiculous. 

The people who are always telling you what they would do if 
they had a million dollars are the very people who would never in 
the world accumulate a million cents. 


It only makes an ordinary 


DRAMATIC ITEM, 


** This would make a good tank play,’’ said one disgusted critic 
to another at a third-rate show. 

** Yes,’’ replied the other grimly, “and to make the thing a 
complete success, they ought to use the tank to drown all the actors 
in at the beginning of the first act.’’ 


FOR 1880. 


THE JOURNAL ¢s fo be every way greatly improved the 
coming year. It will be a necessity to the profession. Jt is 
uniformly and intensely loyal to the cause of education; 
favors all progressive measures; has convictions upon all 
great questions, but ignores all factional jealoustes. 

Jt will have a large amount of every-day practical matter 
for teachers of all grades. Tt will treat every public 
question bearing upon the schools, promptly, courageously, 





without fanatical folly. There will be during the year a 
complete course in 


Civics, for grammar and DRAWING. 
high schools. BoTANy. 
PHYSIOLOGY, for primary, NATURAL SCIENCE, 
grammar and high schools. LITERATURE, 
COOKING. MATHEMATICS, 
Woop Work. LATIN, 
SEWING. GREEK. 
KINDERGARTEN. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D., will write several articles upon 
philosophical and practical questions. He never wrote in 
so popular a vein, and his recent thinking is his best and 
most available for teachers. 

MARGARET K. Situ, of the Oswego Normal School will 
write a series of articles upon the Herbartian System of 
Psychology and Pedagogy. 

CHARLES McMurray, Pu.D., of Normal, Illinois, will 
also write upon this system. Miss Smith spent a long time 
abroad and became an enthusiastic devotee to the Herbartian 
system as exemplified by one of his disciples, and Dr, 
McMurray spent four years in Germany, and is a devotee 
to the system as exemplified by the other leading disciple. 
Miss Smith and Dr. McMurray understand Herbart better 
than any other Americans, probably. J/tis the ruling sys- 
tem in Germany at the present time, but has never been pre- 
sented to American readers in ahy form. Wegtake great 
delight in giving the teachers of the land their first com- 
plete and graphic view of the system, and the best they will 
have for many years. Herbart is not translatable as Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte,and Rosenkranz are. He must be known and 
reproduced by an expert. These two writers know his sys- 
tem as embodied in the German life of to-day, the one from 
one side and the other from the other. They are among 
our most gifted writers. 

Dr. LARKIN DuntoN begins November 22, a most prac 
tical phase of Applied Psychology, and all subscribers be- 
tween now and February 1, will have the complete series 
dating from Nov. 22, all free prior to Feb, \. 

ALBERT G. BoyDEN, A.M., of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, will give the best Art of Teaching to be found. 

Dr. L. R. KLEMM, of Cincinnati, will have forty articles, 





| 


His address for the next Sc 


eight montbe will be the National Bureau of Education, Washing-| \ 
l articles of great practical value, 


every one of great value. 

Mary E. Burt's work at the Cook County Normal 
ool will be graphically presénted. 

Gen, T. J. MorGAN, of Providence, will write several 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 


books in inches, the number first given being the length. | 





Sones From Berancer. Translated by Craven Lang- 


stroth Betts. 253 pp. 

Soncs or Tort. By Carmen Sylva, Queen of Romania. Trans- 
lated by John Eliot Bowen. 143 pp. 
Woop Booms. By John Vance Cheney. 222 pp. 

These dainty volumes are published in uniform size (6} x 4}) by 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, New York, and no more beauti- 
ful specimens of book work at the price ($1.00) have ever been laid 
on our table, Béranger, the tailor’s deserted child, the inn boy, 
the printer, the lyric poet of the French people, often has been 
brought before English readers, but Mr. Betts has improved upon 
former translations by giving us these matchless poems in their 
original metre,—the only way, it hardly need be said, in which the 
poet can be understood. Béranger is the French Burns, and this 
volume introduces him happily to lovers of verse. 

It is a question if ‘‘Carmen Sylva,’’ the Romanian queen, 
would have become known as a poet, if she had not been “‘ born to 
the parple,’’ but she certainly deserves credit for selecting the subjects 
of her verse from the peasants’ labor rather than from the life of the 
great. The simplicity of her diction will please, while she has, in an 
unusual manner, caught and infused into the rhythm the spirit of 
the occupations she describes. It was a happy thought of her 
translator to publish the original of the poems side by side with the 
English version. 

The American woman poet. is generally banned as too subjective, 
but the poems in the latter of these three volumes are in far more of 
a minor strain than those of the second. Still Mr. Cheney is very 
happy in certain of his word pictures and his lesser flights as in 


My CASTLE IN THE AIR, 


Or in the East or in the West, 

Where shall I build my bird a nest ; 
Northward or southward — whither roam 
To build my little love a home ? 


Up yonder in the clear, sweet air 

I think that I could keep her, there, 

Too much an angel for the ground, 

For Heaven somewhat too — warm and round. 


Civiz GovERNMENT. By R. E. Clement. New York: 

A. Lovel! & Co. 282 pp., 74 x5. 

If civil government is not well taught it is not from the lack of 
first-class textbooks on the subject. The latest isan analytic 
study of the early history of government in the United States, and 
a study of the constitution, ne those features of it that are 
most essential to good citizenship. Each chapter is short enough 
for a single lesson and presents the matter directly in a way to be 
easily learned and is followed by a series of questions upon the 
lesson. The chapters are not topically arranged, but each period 
has a topical arrangement, so that the lessons can be studied in 
both ways. We appreciate the criticisms that are made upon the 
habit of having questions directly connected with each lesson, but. 
that depends entirely upon the character of the questions and the 
use made of them. The questions on civil government as here 
given are little else than topics upon which a pupil can recite. 
We give a few of these questions to indicate their breadth : 

What form of government existed among the early settlers ? 
Outline the political history of the colonies of New Hampshire, 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. What principle did the 
English government seek to establish by the passage of the Stamp 
Act, and acts similar in nature ? What did Congress assume as 
the great object of the union of the colonies? Describe in your 
own words the action taken by Congress on the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Were the colonies independent of each other before, 
or after the Declaration of Independence? Did the states merge 
their sovereignty into one national government ? For what purpose 
was the proposed convention of 1787 to be held ? 


CHAPTERS FROM JANE AusTEN. Edited by Oscar Fay 


Adams. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 366 pp., 7x5. 

This is an ingenious and very satisfactory presentation of chap- 
ters from this much loved and highly prized author. Her six great 
novels are selected, and from three the strategic chapters are 
chosen. For instance, in Pride and Prejudice the facts regarding 
its writing are given, then these pages are given to a description of 
the principal characters in the novel; the first three chapters are 
published, after which a brevier connection is made by the author 
between that chapter and the thirteenth, when two more chapters 
are given, followed by another connecting link covering the next 
three chapters, and so on until between author and editor we have 
the story complete and the most valuable portions of the author’s 
work. The others are treated in the same way. It would of course 
be better could Jane Austen be read entire, but there are so many 
books pressing constantly upon the young for reading in the maga 
zines and current literature that only those classic English works 
are read, without which one cannot hold his place in the conversa- 
tion of the day. Mr. Adams has done for the school and home, 
therefore, a great service. 

By Edward Everett 


Tue Man Wirnovr A Country. 
Boston : Roberts Broth- 


Hale. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 

éra. 106 pp., 94x77. Price, $2.50. 

Few authors have been able to create characters whose names 
shall live and be as much a part of the world in which they move, 
aye, more a part of the world in which they move than the real 
characters. Dickens’s Micawber, and Irving's Rip Van Winkle will 
never die. It is much more difficult to create an abstract character 
that personifies an idea. This Edward Everett Hale has done in 
The Man Without a Country, thrown off as though it flashed from 
his pen, twenty years ago, and more it has lived. The name was 
early forgotten, for it has scarcely been spoken by any reader; the 
details of the story have not been universally known, but the idea 
has been universally accepted, and the ‘‘ Man Without a Country”’ 
i“; been as promptly recognized in every circle and on every street 

Lincoln, Grant, or Garfield. It is a high tribute to the author's 
ingenuity that after all these years a holiday edition with 50 engrav- 
ings, printed and bound in an elegant manner should be demanded. 





Tue Century Magazine. May 1888 to October 1888. 
New York: The Century Co. 960 pp. 10x 7. Price, $3.00. 
Any word of commendation for the Century, as it appears 

monthly, freighted with the richest historic, literary, scientific, bio- 

ie, poetic, and timely articles is needless. Every body sees 

aad almost everybody reads it. But the bound volume beauti- 
fied in prepared gilt and bronze, representing six months of this 
ina vazine ag a book, is less known, There is no single book pub- 





lished, perhaps, that a scholarly man who professes to be in line 
with the times can go ill afford to be without. BP ee 

The announcements for the coming year are in advance, if possi- 
ble, of anything hitherto presented by the publishers. 


Sr. Nicnotas. Volume XV. New York: The Cen- 

tury Co. 960 pp. 94x 7. Price, $4 00. 

This ccaailiate es ne same rank in its distinct field that the 
Century has in its. The volume is in two parts, each bound ie 
deep red, black, and gilt. John G. Whittier, Washington Glad- 
den, J. T. Trowbridge, Frances Hodgson Barnett, Louisa M. Al 
cott, E S. Brooks, Frank R. Stockton, Frank Dempster Shepm®". 
Mary E. Wilkins, Edith M. Thomas, Amélie Rives, Amelia E 
Barr, and Sophie May are a few of the names that appear in three 
months of this magazine, a year presenting four times as great an 
array. In printing and binding as well as in literary work, the St. 
Nicholas ranks with the best books published as holiday gifts for 
children, and has an all-the-year round value such as rarely can 
come in any other way. 





Latrer-Day Batuaps. Arranged by Henry F. Ran- 
dolph. NewYork: A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 262 pp., 64x 4}. 
There are people who will unblushingly declare their failure to 

appreciate and like poetry, but it is doubtful if they would not all 

make an exception in favor of ballads which may be called the 

songs of the people. It is not everybody, though, who can write a 

ballad, and mach taste and skill have been exercieed in arranging 

these metrical stories. We find among them Lowell’s ‘“‘Courtin’ ”’ ; 

Harte’s ‘‘ Dickens in Camp’”’; Stedman’s ‘‘ The Doorstep’’; that 

thrilling poem, ‘‘ The Haystack in the F's0ds’’; ‘* Woodstock 

Maze,’’ the old story of Rosamond done to death by Queen Eleanor ; 

and many other charming things, both new and old. Public read- 

ers will find fresh recitations in the book, and we commend it for 
their use; while the notes make it especially valuable for teachers 
and pupils. 

A Biockapep Famiry. By Parthenia Antoinette Hague. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 176 pp., 7x5. 

Miss Hague was a governess in the family of an Alabama planter 
during the Civil War, and she has told, in this modest volume, some 
of the hardships to which the blockaded states were subjected at 
that time. The ladies made dresses of unbleached sheeting, or 
even of old cloth raveled and rewoven, and counted that a red letter 
day when they could get printed calico by paying twelve dollars a 
yard for it. The South had been literally dependent on the North 
for all manufactured articles and the chronicles of the skill and 
energy with which the women and the few men left at home learned 
to make sugar, starch, leather, indigo, dyes, fans, flour, and even 
hoop skirts, not only furnishes amusing reading, but shows that the 
people of the North and South are of one blood and spirit. 





Harper’s YounG Perorte for 1888. New York: Har. 

rand Brothers. 12x 8. 

he bound volume of this favorite periodical for children 
makes a handsome all-the-year-round, holiday gift of 928 pages. 
It is one of the books that never wears out. The stories are honest, 
little folks’ stories, full of fun and frolic in type and pictures. The 
illustrated information articles tell just what little folks want to 
know. The Post Office Box, which occupies two pages of every 
number, is even more interesting in a bound volame than in its 
once-a-week appearance. There are more than one hundred pict- 
ures over which any child will laugh heartily. If there was ever 
a boy or girl from four to forty who would not enjoy daily compan- 
ionship with these stories, poems, and pictures he does not live in 
our home. 


Tue Lives oF THE PRESIDENTS. By Wm. O. Stoddard. 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Bros. 

Two volumes of this excellent series have lately been issued, — 
one containing brief biographies of Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, and 
Buchanan, and the other relating the story of the lives of Lincoln 
and Johnson. Mr. Stoddard was one of the secretaries at the White 
House during Mr. Lincoln’s term of office, and writes of at least 
two men in this series whom he knew. These volumes are de- 
signed especially for the great majority of people wbo have not 
the money to put into or the time to read more costly and more vol- 
uminous books, and will be found well suited to their purpose. 
They are sold at $1 25 a volume by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 





By Howard Pyle, and illus- 
170 


Orto OF THE SILVER HAnp. 
trated by the author. New York: CharlesScribner’s Sons. 
pp., 9x64. Price, $2.00. 

The story of a little lad whose father was a robber baron, the 
lord of Castle Drachenhausen, how he fell into the power of his 
father’s enemy, the Baron Henry of Trutz-Drachen, by whom his 
hand was cut off, and by whom his father came to his death. But 
there is a brighter end to the story. The little Oito has friends in 
the monastery of St. Michael and a strong one in the Emperor, 
and when he is grown he marries Pauline, — Baron Henry's 
daughter,—and peace dwells with them. ‘The volume is a beautiful 
gift book, containing twenty five full-page illustrations by the 
author, and the covers are pictures also. 


A Frozen Dracon. By Charles Frederick Holder. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Illustrated. 285 pp.,84x7. $2.00. 
This is one of the most delightfully prepared and elegantly 

printed and bound books of natural history we have seen. ‘“ The 
frozen dragon,’’ whence the title comes, is the one found in Siberia 
ia ’71, and from this wonderful story Mr. Holder goes on to tell of 
nest-building fishes, apple-gathering porcupines, the bird and spider 
that live together, the flea circus, the sea hounds, whaling on horse- 
back, a sea tiger, bird cities, fishes that serve for bridges and other 
curious things on land, in the sea and air. Teachers will find no 
dall pupils when A Frozen Dragon is introduced into the school- 
room, Sold by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 








Tae Prince or THe House or Daviv. By J. H. 
Karzenknabe. Harrisburg, Pa.: J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons. 
15 pp., 7x5}.; paper. Price, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 

This little book contains a well-arranged Scriptural Exercise 
with Carols for Christmas. The topics are well chosen, and relate 
to the night of ** Judaism,” the light of “* Prophesy,” the “ An- 
nunciation,’’ the ‘* Fulfillment,’’ the ‘‘ Witnesses,’’ the ** Fruits,”’ 
** Our Guiding Star,’”’ and the ‘‘ Golden Crown.’’ The offerings 
are, ‘* Bells for Christmas,’’ the ‘‘ Royal Gifts,’ ‘‘ Our Little 
Mission,’’ ‘* Crown Offerings,”’ and “ Floral Tributes.’’ The exer- 
cise has five congregational hymns, and carols and chants, The 
music is of a high order of merit, and the exercise is timely. 

Tue Brrpos’ Caristmas Caron, 


Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


By Kate Douglas 
Price, 50 cents. Co. 67 pp., 7} x 5}. 


‘| ——German Novelettes for School and Home; selec 





The sweetest Christmas book! A simple little story of a Christ- 
mas child named Carol, aud how she, a little invalid, kept the’ 


birthday as He has commanded,—calling in His 
children from the by-ways to the beautiful Christmas feast. _ One 
lays down the book with a lump in the throat despite the joy in the 
heart, for after the happy day the ebild heard the angels sing the 
Christmas carol in heaven. The book is beautifully printed and 
illustrated, and remembering it we repeat what we said at first,— 


‘The sweetest Christmas story!’ 


Christ child’s 


Tse Tuoucnts oF the EMPEROR M. AURELIUS ANTo- 
nius. Translated by George Long. New York: G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 315 pp. 5} x 3}. ; 

It is a delightful age in which to live when philosophy and phi- 
losophers appear in holiday attire. The Knickerbocker Nuggets 
suries is as daintily bound as any poetry or essay written especially 
for the holidays. The paper aod print are in admirable taste. 

This volume contains a charming biography of Marcus Aurelius 
Antonius, and the gist of his philosophy. ‘The notes are abundant, 
on many pages being as extensive as the text itself. Asa book for 
hard study, as a book to inspire reverie, as a book for five minutes 
or an hour, it is both delightful and profitable. 





Pansies FoR THoucuts. Arranged by Grace Livingston? 

Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, 75 cents. 6x4. 

If any writer for and about children deserves a dainty setting for 
her gem-thoughts, it is Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden), and her friends 
will rejoice in having culled for them from her various works 365 
of her brightest, richest thoughts strung upon the days of the 


year 18389. 


Tue Voice or Nature. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. 7x6. Price, 60 cents. 

Religion and art, sentiment and classic verse, are here beautifully 
combined. the text and initial designs being in tint, while fifteen 
full-page illustrations, of delicate impression and brilliant effect, 
give the book an artistic value. 

Tar Tennyson CALENDAR. Illustrated by W. St. John 
Harper. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 9 x7. 
Price, $1.50. 

The calendar art is at its height in these serrate-edged, illumin- 
ated pages, each leaf being printed in some modern tint, whose 
delicacy heightens the illustrative effect. 





CHAMBERS’s EncycioprepiA, Volume II., from Beau 
gency to Cataract, has been received. This valuable work is pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


SHARING THE Prorits, giving statistics in connection 
with the theory of profit-sharing by employers and work-people, 
is compiled by Mary Whiton Calkins, A.M., and published by 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 


From Moor Isues, one of Jessie Fothergill’s English 
stories, is published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, in the 
‘* Leisure Hour”’ series, It belongs to the superior class of novels, 
and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it excellent. 


TEMPERANCE WoRK OF THE WORLD, as its name in- 
dicates, is an account of the fight made by determined men and wo- 
men against the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
author is E, Cora DePuy, The book is illustrated by portraits of 
distinguished temperance workers, and published in paper by the 
Woman’s Temperance Publication Association, 151 La Salle street, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Frances A. Humparey’s Adventures of the 
Early Discoverers, published by D. Lothrop Co., is profusely illus- 
trated, and is a charming introduction to history and geograpby. 
A litile child may learn more from this book than many a grown 
person knows about Columbns, De Soto, Sir Francis Drake, Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and other brave explorers of the Old World on this 
side the Atlantic. 


T. P. Pages, the author of The Golden Fleece, calls his 
work a book of Jewish Cabalism,’’ and says its object is to show 
that ‘* beneath the face of language lies the Jewish dialect, in which 
can be read the signs of the times as formerly understood by those 
people.’’ ‘* Letters,’’ he tells us, ‘* are all syllables of themselves, 
and can be spelled by adding H, E, A, V, to each, and doubling 
V and putting Y with A and I.”’ he book is a literary curiosity. 


McCiure & Co., of Chicago, are publishing in a bio- 
graphical series, ‘‘The Great French Writers.’’ the names of 
Madame De Sévigne, Turgot, George Sand, Montesquieu, and 
Victor Cousin, the latest issue, being on the list. Cousin, a child 
of the street, had a most distinguished career in politics and as a 
philosopher, avd this compact, remarkably well-written biography 
will be read with pleasure by all lovers of French history and liter- 
ature. 


THE new volume of Lamartine’s poems, Premieres 
Meditations Poétiques, edited by Geo. O. Curme, A.M., professor 
of German and French in Cornell Coilege, Mt. Vernon, Ia, will be 
appreciated by teacher, pupil, and /itterateur, Prof. Curme pub- 
lishes with the book a biography of the great poet, with a criticism 
upon his work and abundant notes on the poems, making a most 
valuable valume, and especially adapted to the class-room. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


on lazim Almanac for Bible Searchers for 1889 ——The Child Immanuel, a 
Shristmas Carol Service; by John W. Tufts and M. ©. Hazard; price, 84 00 
per 100 copies. Boston: Cong 8.8. & Pub. Svc. 

5ceare® Bulba; by Nikolai V. Gogol; translated by Jeremiah Curtin; price, 
Be cents.—— aiden ® Manifold Cyclopedia (Vol. 10); price, 50 cents.——Half- 
ane: by Harold Van Sautvoord; price, 7E cents. New York: John B. 


Wood Blooms: by John Vance Cheney; price, $1.00.——Songs of Toil; by 
Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania; ae EE yy rae teem Beranger; 


translated b y : . ; : . ; 
Stokes & by Craven L. Betts; price, gi00. New York: Frederick A 

e Man Without ' : E 7 : 08 : 
Roberts Brothers. ® Country; Edward E. Hale; price, $2.50. Boston 


A Brief H } P : ; 
ton: Gina Bistery of Greek Philosophy; by B.C. Burt; price, $1.25. Bos 
J rm oroh's Lives of Nicias, Crassus, Aratus, and Theseus; translated by 

‘a € : Langhorne; price, 10 cents Buston: Cassell & Co. 
=. 7c young Foon tor 1888.——A Christmas Rose; 4 hw E. Francil 
on; 28, cents.——C ss N 
Tee: Harper & Rrothers. ae See Sa eee r 
ache Birds Christmas Carol: by Kate Douglas Wiggin; price, 50 cents,—- 
— lavery Paems; Songs of Labor and Reform: Personal Poems; Occa- 
ey oems; The Tenton the Keach; by John G. Whittier; price, $1.50 
World: people and Countries Visited in a Winding Journey Around the 
bone son so Ws Wight. M.D.; price, $2.00.—The Chezzies; by Lucy Gib- 

rn Commer ae heston : ‘Boughton. Mifflin, & Co. N. Pel 

, on the International Lessons for 1889; by F. N. Pelou- 

t, D.D.,and M. A. Peloubet. Boston: WA. Wilde & Co... 

and annotated by Alphonse N. Van Daell. 


by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
Heine’s Die H : n. 
ww Fak N ath is0;, edited by Alphonse N. Van Daell; price, 25 cents 
story o uogland (Period IV.); at t, D.D.; 

price, 1.78. New York: E. pv. Dusen al Rev. J. Franck Brigh 


Appleton ar Science Monthly (aay to October, 1888), New York; D 


Traumerein; selected, edited, 


hardt. Boston: Chas. A. Kilbor 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


CoLUMBIA’s WomEN’s DEPARTMENT.—IMPORTANT 
PICTURES NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL. | 


New York, Nov. 30, 1888, 

The plan that the trustees of Columbia College have adopted to 
unite to the university a department for women will probably be 
put into operation next fall. It was offered by Mrs. Alfred Meyer 
(Annie Nathan), a famous student in the collegiate course for 
women; Mrs. F. J. M. Merrill, Ph.D. (Winifred Edgerton), the 
first woman A.M. of Columbia; and Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, 
president of the alamnw of Vassar College. The plan is to have a 
separate building from the men’s college, in which the women shall 
receive instruction from the professors and teachers of the School 
of Arts. It is adopted by the trustees on these conditions: That 


the organization and Board of Trustees of the Women’s Department 
shall be approved by the Columbia trustees; that the instructors 
shall all be drawn from the college faculty ; that no dormitories or 
living appartments shall be connected with the buildings in which 
the lectures and recitations of the department are held; and that 
the department shall receive no money from the college funds. The 
object now is to raise funds for the new department, rent a build- 
ae oe open the books for a freshman class to begin work in 
e 


. * * 

At the first monthly reception of the year, held last Saturday in 
Chickering Hall, the New York Teachers’ Association was ad- 
dressed by Mrs, Evelyn Ayers, of the Monroe College of Oratory in 
Boston, on ‘‘ Culture.”” The lecture, which opened with remarks on 
the history and importance of physical culture, was illustrated by 
two sets of graceful exercises which are not included in the Delsarte 
system,—one set is for promoting strength, and the other for pro- 
moting grace and unity of movement. They are few in number, 
and require no apparatus or change of costume. Mrs. Ayers was 
followed by Dr. Edward Pick, who spoke to the teachers on the 
‘* Improvement of the Memory and Facilitating the Acquirements 
of Knowledge.’’ He has quite an elaborate theory on the disasso- 
ciation of impressions in memory. 


* * * 


The Academy of Design is now open for its annual autumn exhi- 
bition. It is above the usual grade of fall exhibitions in quality, 
but not equal to the spring collections of the last few years. There 
are few specimens of the genuine ‘‘ ancient academicians ’’ of trag- 
ically posed figures and primary colored draperies. Charles Curran 
has some beautiful little specimens of the new school; Mr. Chase, 
two charming portraits, a full-length woman and the head of a 
man, both unmistakably of Chase Chasey, and also unmistakably 
trae and expressive, both as pieces of painting and as portraits. 
Mr. Mills has on exhibition his big genre, ‘*‘ His Father was a 
Soldier,’’ which some wealthy lady had made up her mind to buy, 
but suddenly changed her plans, because the piece contained the 
portraits of the artist's family ! 

The American Art Association rooms are now filled with the one 
handred and thirty one piecgs of illustrated theory by the cele- 
brated Russian, Verestchagin, whose name is pronounced much as 
if it were spelled V-shagin, with a heavy and pronounced accent on 
the ‘‘shah.’’ Most of these pieces have been on exhibition in the 
various cities of Europe for the last ten years, and their fame had 
preceded them to America. Exerybody is talking about them, 


everybody is going to see them, and I have heard some of the | 


artists speak of being much impressed by them. They command 
the artist’s respect for the great technical skill they show, and carry 
a strong lesson from life. It is felt that here is a collection of 

intings that corresponds to the latest movement in literature, —of 
Tolats i, Turguenicff, and their fellows. The artists see this, that 
in Verestchagin’s work there is painting for a different purpose 
than the old representation of ideals, or the recent French impres- 
sionists catching the appearance of the actual form of beauty ; it is 
@ very superior sort of illustration. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 








SLATER MEMORIAL. 


An event which marked a new era in the educational history of 


the city of Norwich was the formal opening of the Slater Museum, ' 


on Nov. 22. After the erection of the Slater Hall, in memory of 
Jobn F. Slater, the philanthropist, by his son, who is an alumnus 
of the Norwich Free Academy, the donor set apart one of the most 


available rooms of the edifice for an art museum. For two years: 


Mr. Wm. A. Slater has been making a collection of casts repre- 
senting the most noted works of art remaining to the world, from 
the early and later Greek, Greco-Roman, and Renaissance periods 
of sculpture; also a photographic collection of antique and later 
works, together with 800 gold and silver coins of antiquity. 

The casts begin with the first crude, stiff, and inexpensive 
productions of ambitious Grecian sculptors, about 600 B, C., thence 
illustrating the triumphant development of that art down to about 
200 A. D. In many respects the museum is unequalled in Amer- 
ica, the collection being pronounced the finest for educational pur- 


poses in the world. 


the selection and arrangement of the collection. 

The floor has been divided into eight alcoves or compartments 
with maroon drapings along the gallery fronts, shutting out the 
light from the side windows, and forming in the center of the hall 
a nave where the grandest bas-reliefs and statues are set. Among 


Mr. Edward Robinson, of Boston, curator of | 
antiquities in the Museum of Fine Arts, has had entire charge of 


the central pieces in this middle court the most striking is the statue 
of Winged Victory, by Paionios, of Mende, cut in the fifth century 
before Christ, which is 2814 feet high. Its pedesial, a fac simile 
of the original, is the only reproduction of the kind in the world 
The ‘‘ Laocoon,”’ the ‘* Boxer Resting,’’ ‘‘ The Calf Bearer,’’ the 
‘“* Draped Niobe”’ from the Vatican, ‘ The Apollo of Tenea,’’ 
‘‘ Apollo Killing a Lizard,’ ‘‘ The Wrestlers,” **Cupid and the 
Dolphin,” are additional treasures. 

Of the later period are ‘‘ The Dying Gaul,”’ the “ Venus of Milo,”’ 
“John the Baptist,"’ “ David and St. George’? by Donatello, 
Della Kobbia’s ‘* Singing and Playing Children,” “ Mercury’’ by 
Giovanni, and Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Madonna and Christ.’’ There 
are also the pedestal of a flagstaff from St. Mark’s Square, Venice, 
—the first cast ever made of that work,—the pulpit of Santa Croce, 
and the font of Sienna. ~ 

In the wide eastern gallery, facing and overlooking the court, is 
Michael Angelo’s superb ‘* Moses,’’ while the opposite gallery con- 
tains the famous group by the same artist, ‘‘ Lorenzo de Medici,”’ 
** Twilight,’’ and ‘** Dawn.”’ 

_ Along the entire gallery front, 140 feet, extends the reproduc- 
tion of the Phidian frieze of the Parthenon. 

The works of Giorgione, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Titian, Raphael Durer, Rubens, Van Dyck, Holbein, Rembrandt, 
and others, fiud unique and enduring representation in the photo- 
graphs. The coins, which are valuable, curious, and interesting, 
are in hermetically sealed cases. 

The museum was formally opened by Pres. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Cambridge, who delivered a masterly address upon ‘* The Lufiu- 
ence of Art and its Relations to Morals.’? The museum of art, said 
the speaker, supplies an essential public need as much as the church, 
the school, or the public library; yet by some it is regarded of 
about the same consequence as a club house, or hotel. While it is 
| fashionable to talk art there is no subject on which the people are 
'more ignorant. Art asa teacher in a country is of little less im- 
| portance than religion or government. Tne beautiful contains in 

it the good, Or as Mills says, ‘‘ The beautiful is the good made 
| perfect.”’ 

| Art cultivates the highest faculties of the mind, and makes each 
individual the best and happiest man he is capable of becoming. 
| Through it the sympathies on which virtue depends are enlarged, 
quickened and made eonstant. A man can express nothing but 
what is in himself. If he is corrupt, his works have no more in- 
terest than his corrupted character. 

Stress was laid upon the great need of the cultivation of the im- 
agination ia this country, and the beautifying of manufactured goods, 
—a change which would not only please patrons, but raise workers 

| from the piace of drudgery to that of happiness, because their toil 
would result in the production of beauty. 

President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, added a perti- 
nent and felicitous conclasion. 

An interesting letter of regret, from Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
was read by Dr. R. P. Keep, of the Free Academy. 

The museum is open to the townspeople three days each week. 











EASTERN CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth meeting of this Association was held at Norwich, Fri- 
day, Nov. 23. By request of the acting president, Miss KE. A. 
Fanning, the sessions of the day were presided over by Supt. N. L. 
Bishop, of Norwich, a gentleman whose impartial ruling, tact, and 





| Genasbetendans Bishop, was then considered by Dr. R. P. Keep, of 





the Free Academy, who emphatically advocated examinations, when 
employed with intelligent purpose. Poor examinations are as bad 
as poor teaching. Supt. A. P. Somes, on the contrary, would make 
daily echolarship the basis of promotion, while Prin. F. F. Barrows 
commended the salient points of both the preceding addresses. 

After an enjovable violin and piano duet by Mr. F. W. Lester 
and Miss F. M. Howard, followed the most original number of the 
program, a symposium of five minute addresses on ‘* Reading,” by 
Prin. F. H. Beede, of Wiimantic; on * Language,’’ by Miss E. 
S. Patten, Colchester; ‘‘ Writing,”’ by Prin. S. C. Minor, Green- 
ville ; ‘* Discipline,’’ by Mrs. M. F. Starr, New London; ‘* His- 
tory,”’ by Prof. J. K. Bucklyn, Mystic Valley Institute ; ** Geog- 
raphy,’’ by Miss KE. M. Curtis, Putnam; and ‘* Spelling,’ by 
Prin. Thos. Latham, Gale’s Ferry. 

Supt. E. F. Harding gave a class exercise in calisthenics, demon- 
strating the system as taught by him in the Academy, which was 
heartily applaaded. Music, in schools where no special in- 
structor is employed, formed the subject of an interesting ad- 
dress by Mr. FE. Chapman, of Boston, who gave much valuable 
instruction to those among his hearers for whom the address was 
prepared. 

Following Mr. Chapman’s practical lessons, came an enjovable 
organ recital in the neighboring Park Church, by Mr. Geo. A. Kies. 

Several selections by the Orpheus Orchestra,—Mr. Eugene Wall- 
ner, director,—preceded the evening session, the lecturer being 
Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, whose subject, ‘‘ Daniel Web- 
ster,” was developed with the scholarship, eloquence, and patrio- 
tism for which this speaker's lectures are universally commended. 

The different sessions were held in Slater Memorial Hall, access 
to the treasures of the Slater Museum being freely permitted. 
Over seven hundred were entertained at the midday and evening 
collations, which were admirably served in the gymnasium of the 
academy. 

Following are the newly appointed officers : 

President—Dr. R. P. Keep.* 

Vice- President—Mr. F. H. Beede, Willimantic, 

Secretary—Mr. F. A. Verplank, Colchester, 

Treasurer—Miss E. J. Blackma:’ Taftville. 

Executive Committe—Mr. W. W. Adams, Miss Champlin of 
Plainfield, Miss E. T. Gaffney of Danielsonville. 

ELLA A, FANNING, 





*Owing to academical duties. Dr. Keep has been obliged to resign 
the office of president of the E. C. T. A. 








WOMAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The first annual meeting of the Woman's State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois was held at Bloomington, Nov. 22 to 24. The 
attendance numbered several hundred, and the meeting was a pro- 
nounced success, Miss Raymond was reélected president. State 
Superintendent Edwards, George P. Brown, and Dr. E. A. Tanner 
were honored with a place on the program. Superintendent Gast- 
man appeared in behalf of the Teachers’ Reading Circle, and S. R. 
Winchell, of Chicago, spoke for the Young Folks’ Reading Circle. 
The McLean County Teachers’ Association met at the same 
time and place, and most of their program was merged into that of 
the State Association. This meeting was also well attended. 
Bloomington is celebrated for being the center of great educational 
forces, and any such gathering in McLean County is sure to be 
worth attending. 

The State of Indiana, or rather the teachers of that state, some- 





judgment contributed immeasurably to the success of the meeting. | times congratulate themselves on being the pioneers in educational 


active pupils. 
lesson, the aim of which was to teach anatomy and physiology of 
muscles, with a view to a better understanding of hygiene. What 
muscles are, and how composed, where situated, their power, uses, 
kinds, and how tied to the bones, formed the groundwork of the 
instruction. The materials used were, a piece of corned beef, the 
leg and foot of a chicken, sticks of wood, and elastic, to represent 
bones and muscles. 

Supt, G. I. Aldrich, of Quincey, Mass., followed with an exceed- 
ingly practical address on “ Arithmetic,’’ a subject to which, he 
premised, too much time has always been allotted. The subject of 
arithmetic may be so taught as to be of advantage other than as 
mere computation. Pupils may be taught to be accurate, prompt, 
and precise, the results depending largely upon the teacher’s grasp 
of the subject. Emphasis was given the importance of mechanical 
work, that pupils should reach correct results without any conscious 
effort. To secure better results, it is necessary to improve the 
character of teaching by enlarging the scope of objective teaching. 
From first to last the teaching should appeal to the intelligence of 
the child. 

‘* Advanced Arithmetic ’’ was then treated by Mr. M. E. Jensen, 
of the Free Academy, who stated that the use of numbers in funda- 
mental operations should be so thoroughly learned that errors will 
not appear in algebraic work. Prime numbers, factors, divisors, 


and multipliers, if thoroughly learned, should prove a boon to 
future teachers. In all new work, review fundamental processes. 
Make pupils feel that it is a glorious privilege to be allowed to do 
their work. Lf they are inattentive, make them attentive. 

The afternoon session opened with an interesting address on 
‘“ Deawing,’’ by Miss Ada B. Hyde, New Haven. — The develop- 
ment of this branch from modeling in clay, through stick and tablet- 
laying, paper-cutting, board and pencil work, was graphically in- 
dicated, the subject being discussed later on by Messrs. Davis of 
Hartford, and Webster of New York, with Miss Weir of New 


wT entnaiiene as a Basis of Promotion,’’ briefly introduced by 


As the first number on the program, Miss Clara Bebrisch con- ,™ovements. 
ducted a class exercise in physiology, instracting fourteen bright and | Maintenance of a Teachers’ Reading Circle, and have distin- 
‘* Muscles’? formed the subject of the admirable guished themselves the present year by the organization of a 


| 





They have justly claimed the greatest success in the 


Pupils’ Reading Circle, which report says is proving successful. 
But the teachers of [linois,—no, the lady teachers of that state ,— 
have the honor of organizing the first Woman’s State Teachers’ 
Assoviation. To the energy and ability of Miss Raymond is due the 
success of what might easily have proven to be a signal failure 
under the management of one less competent. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





COLORADO. 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou, 

The sixth annual session of the El Paso County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the new school building in Manitou, on Nov. 16, 
with nearly a full attendance of county teachers. The convention 
was presided over by Mrs. E. K. La Barthe, of Colorado Springs, 
president of the Association. Prof. Charles M. Carter’s able lect- 
ure on “Industrial Drawing’? was highly spoken of and enjoyed 
by all. In the evening, Hon. L. S. Cornell, state superintendent 
of public instruction, delivered a masterly address on ‘* Mental 
Contraction.’’ The following are the officers chosen for the ensuing 
year: President— Supt. E. L. Byington, of Colorado Springs; vice- 
president—Miss E. J. Norton, also of Colorado Springs; Secretary 
and treasurer—Mrs. E. Cunningham, of Colorado City. The above 
with the addition of Prin. J. P. Jackson, of Colorado City, consti- 
tute the executive committee. 

Prin. V. E. Rouse, of Fountain, is revising the course of study 
for his schools. Mr. Rouse is doing excellent work, and is fast 
bringing his schools into favor, both at bome and abroad. 

At a recent meeting of the trustees of Colorado College, in Colo- 
rado Springs, Mr. J. J. Hagerman was unanimously elected to 
membership in the board. A committee was appointed to arrange 
for the formal inauguration of President Slocum, which event is to 
take place some time in December. It is proposed to make this 
occasion one of large importance to those interested in higher edu- 
cation throughout the state. : 

State Superintendent Cornell has recently made a report showing 
the comparative condition of the public school system for the years 
of 1887 and 1888. The total school population of the state is now 








FOUR. 
EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN > 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal School. 


A book that every teacher and educator should 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu. D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, $1.50. 
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Philosophy. 


ILVER, BURDET?, & CO., Pubs, 


NEW BOOKS. 
Principles and Practice of Morality; INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and Applied. 
By E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Brown University. 

A standard work for students and readers in Moral 
Iutroductory price, $1.50. 
—— Successors to —— 


SILVEB, BOGERS, 4 C0., 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. 
A book that every teacher, student, and general 
reader of History should have. Introd. price, $2. 
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76,212, as against 65,616 last year, a gain of 11,- 
229; of this number 1,153 are enrol in high 
schools, 27,986 in graded schools, and 21,606 in 
upgraded schools. The per cent. of school popu- 
lation enrolled is 66; the total value of school 
property in the state is $3.238,021, an increase of 


745,320 over 1887; $586,242.12 have been ex- 


pended during the year for teachers’ wages, with 
a total expenditure for school purposes of $1,152,- 
411.78, or $15.12 per capita of school population, 
The average wages paid male teachers in 
graded and ungraded schools are $101.22 and 
$51.72; females, $64.40 and $50.55. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Golden Gate Kindergarten Association of 
San Francisco, of which Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper is 


president, has now under its care seventeen kin- 
dergartens, and expended $19,150 last year. 


ILLINOIS. 


The nineteenth annual reunion and banquet of 
the Cook County Normal School at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, Nov. 10, was in every way suc- 
cessful. There were 165 present. The dining- 
room was beautifully decorated, while over each 
table,—the classes were seated together,—was a 
banner with the class motto, while at each cover 
was a souvenir painted by the school. President 
Homer Bevans presided, and prefaced the intro- 
duction of the speakers with pleasing preambles. 
Colonel Parker opened the entertainment with a 


glowing account of the school as it is, and ardent | $!.25 


for the future. He said that if it were not 
already the best school in the United States, it 
would become such. He wants a big science hall, 
&@ museum, and a gymnasium attached, and said it 
was only the jealousy of the city of Chicago that 
wented their having the means to erect them. 
. Mr. Thomas said the schools of the county 
could not afford to be jealous of each other; they 
should make a “‘ side-by-side, hand-in-hand strug- 
*? The county is in no danger of suffering by 
the want of material prosperity; its mental and 
moral life need attention. He spoke enthusias- 
tically of Robert Elsmere, a book in which a little 
woman has shaken up the ministers of two conti- 
nents. Mr. W. C. Dodge, of the Franklin School, 
Chicago, read the class history, told of the namer- 
ous weddings since the last banquet, and paid fit- 
tiog tribute to those who have died, among whom 
were Miss Minnie Tyler, of the last class, and Mies 
Moatfort, whose work in drawing will not soon be 
forgotten. Mrs. T. B. Carse, the woman member 
of the board, made the best speech of the occasion, 
telling of her efforts to convince the members of 
the board of the necessity of making an appropri- 
ation sufficient to fill up an unsightly excavation of 
the school grounds, which she styled ‘‘ the Géhen- 
na,’’ and plant trees and flowering shrubs. She 
was much pleased with Charles Dudley Warners’ 
tribute to the school in Harper’s Magozine. Mr. 
Wescott, of the north division high school, spoke 
of polyps, a specimen of which he had in hand, 
and used it as an illustration of the way the teacher 
should influence dull and unruly pupils. County 
Supt. A. G. Lane spoke of the demand for good 
teachers and the service this school had been to the 
schools of the county. Miss Kate Kellogg, prin- 
cipal of one of the Englewood schouls, one of the 
most distinguished alamn#, made an eloquent ad- 
dress on the high mission of the teacher. 





NEW JERSEY. 

The State Teachers’ Association has decided to 
omit from their annual meeting the customary 
display of school work. A biennial exhibition 
has been considered a better plan. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1889 will contain 


Literary, Social, Historical Es- 
says, Stories, Poems, Travel 
Sketches, Papers on Educa- 
tion, Politics, Art, 


By the foremost American writers. 


Serial Stories. 


“THE TRAGIC MUSE.”’ By Henny James. 


“THE BECUM’S DAUCHTER.”’ By Ep. 
WARD L. KYNNBR, author of * Agues Surriage,”’ 


“ Penelope’s Suitors.” 


** PASSE ROSE.’ (Continued till April.) By 
ARTHOR SHERBURNE HARDY, author of * But 


Yet a Woman ” 


The best representative of American periodical 
literature, which ap sto readers by its own 
charms.—. Y. cvening Post , 


The Atlantic is the one American magazine 
in which a regard for letters is a controlling mo- 
tive.—N. ¥. Tribune. 


TERMS : $4004 year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 


The November and December Numbers of the 
Atiantic will be sent f: ee of charge to new sub- 
scribers whose subscriptions for 1889 are re- 
ceived before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and 
thercfore remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
registered le 
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WISCONSIN, 


The semi-annual session of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the Senate 
Chamber, Madison, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. The 
following is the program : 

Wednesday, Dec. 26. 7.30 p. m. 

Address: ** The Practical in Educatioif”; Dr. B. A. 

Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Thursday, Dec. 27,9 a. m. 

Report on “* The Functions of the State Department 
of Public Instruction”; Pres. W. D Parker, chair- 
. “The Relations of Distriet Schools to High 
Schools”’; W. J. Hoskins. “ Preparation in English 
for Admission to the State University” ; Prof. Wm. 
F. Allen. 

Afternoon Session, 2 p. m. 

Report on “ Elimination of Unprofitable Work 

from the Course of Study”; Dr. J. W. Stearns. chair- 

. “ The Program of the German Schools” ; 
C. F. Viebahn. “The Program of the F 
Schools ”; Supt, I. N. Mitchell. 


Evening Session, 7.30 p. m. 

Joint Meeting of the Teachers’ Association and the 
Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters. 
* The Importance of Libraries in Rural Schools" 
Hon. J. B. Thayer, State Superintendent “ Social- 
ism and Anarchy”; Rev. H. D. Maxson, Wis. Acad- 
emy of 8., A., and L. 

Friday, Dec. 28,9 a. in. 

Report on “ The Forces Available for the Develop- 
ment and Propagation of a Better Educational Sen- 
timent” ; S Y. Gillan, chairman. “Raising the 
Standard of the Rural Schools’’; Prof. F. H. King. 
“ Report on Legal School Age”; Pres. J. J. Mapel. 
Report on ‘The Summer School of Science”; Supt. 
C. H. Keyes, chairman. 


Supt. 
rench 


two in room, §2.00. The Capital House, two in room, 


Ratlway Rates.—Members wishing to take advan. 
tage of the ove and one third fare must procure a 
certificate receipt for each ticket purchased going to 
Madison, and said certifi-‘ates must be countersigued 
by the railway secretary of the Association. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Gen. Clinton B. Fiske, of New Jersey, has been 
offered the presidency of Dickinson College, at 
Carlisle, Pa. If he declines, Prof. H. C. Hines, 
now acting president, will, it is supposed, be 
offered the position. 








Hotel Rates —The Park Hotel, one in room, $2.50, | ti 
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MICHI@AN. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ Association will assemble in 
Representative Hall, Lansing, Wedaesday even- 
ing, December 26, and continue during Thursday 
and Friday, the 27th and 28th. 

The attempt has been made to represent state 
institutions, denominational colleges, and public 
schools in the program. Every grade of teachers, 
from university faculty to the kindergarten will 
have a in the exercises. 

The Eiiowing topics have been chosen as themes 
for papers and discussions : 


1. The Relation of Intelligenee to Crime. 

2. Moral Training in our Public Schools. 

3. The Natural Method in Teaching Language. 

4. The Pupil in Society. 

5. Kindergarten Methods in our Public Schools; 
What, and How Much. 

6. The Best Method of Teaching the Effects of Al- 
cohol and Narcotics. 

7. The Township Unit in our School System. 

8. Summer Normals; Their Place in our Educa- 
tional System. 

Pres. J. B. Angell, of the State University, will 
give the address of greeting Wednesday evening, 
and Dean Alfred A. Wright, of the Boston Univer- 
sity, will lecture before the Association Thursday 
evening. 

A session for college men has been arranged for 
Friday morning. This meeting, and its program, 
will be in charge of President Angell, and will be 
held in the Senate Chamber. 

The usual reduction in railroad fare bas been ob- 
tained for all attending the meeting of the Associa- 


on, 

The following rates have been secured at the 
hotels in Lansing for those attending the Associa- 
tion: Lansing House, $2 00 and $1 50 per day; Hud- 
son House, $200 and $1.50 per day ; Commercial 
House, $1.50 and $1.25 per day; Chbapman House, 
$1.50 and $1.25; Kirkwood House, $1 50 and $1.25 

IOWA, 

An unusual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation is that to be held Deo. 26 to 28, at Des 
Moines. A good program is prepared and a large 
attendance is assured. An effort was made by 
prominent educators throughout the state to have 
the written discussion of papers on important 








JUST READY. 


By Mrs. JuLiIA M. Dewey, Principal of the No 


cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. 


tance, so long as he is industrious. 


their lives. Manners can be taught in the schoolroom 
school room more attractive, they banish tendencies to 
how manners can be taugiit. 
to discuss its bearings. Thus they learn why good ma 


ject we have seen. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pub 


A Lone Needed Book. 


How to Teach Manners in the School Room. 


tendent of Schools, at Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Cloth, 16mo, 104 pp. Price, 50 ets. ; to teachers, 40 


This volume will prove to be most helpful to the teacher who desiresher pupils to be well-mannered. 
Tt is one of the defects of our schools that many teachers consider the mauners of a pupil of little impor 
But the boys and girls are to be fathers and mothers; some of the boys 
will stand in places of importance, as professional men, and they will carry the mark of ill breeding al! 


The method is to present some fact of deportment, and then lead the children 


such a book will be very welcome to teachers of all kinds of schools. 
The printing and binding are exceedingly neat and attractive. 


JUST READY. 


rmal School at Lowe!l, Mass., formerly Superin- 


; they do not require much time ; they render the 
misbehavior. In this volume Mrs. Dewey bas shown 


nners are to be learved and practiced. We believe 
It is the best presentation of the sub- 


25 Clinton Place. New York. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


lishers, 





Elementary 


W. R. GREENE'S 


Inductive Language Lessons 


AND 


Grammar, 





This book regards analysis as 


matical] study, and hence of the first importance. 
analysis of sentences is therefore developed in easy graded lessons, 
with great clearness and perfection. 
and scientific system of DIaAGRAMING, confessedly the simplest and 


the basis of all successful gram- 
A complete 


As an aid in this work, a new 


subjects done away with. It is believed that much 
more good will result from the meetings if all 
members are given an opportunity to express their 
views on topics of general interest. 

The Educational Couneil of the State Teachers’ 
Aaasociation holds its annual session on the 26th, 
Wednesday, from 9 a, m. to 5 p.m. The pro- 
gram presents live topics at the hands of strong 
men. 

Supt. F. B. Cooper, of Le Mars, bas been ap- 
pointed by the governor as a member of the state 
board of examiners. A good appointment. It 
does honor to both the individual and the state, 
OHIO, 
State Editor, 0. C. DAVIDBON, Alliance. 

Dr. John Hancock, superintendent of the Chile 
licathe public schools, has been appointed by 
Governor Foraker Commissioner of Common 
Schools, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Eli T. Tappan. Dr. Hancock brings to 
the office devotion to the publie schools, ripe 
scholarship, and a zeal for hard work. The good 
judgment of the Governor is sppreciated and ac- 
knowledged by the leading educators of the state. 
No man in the profession is more deservedly pop- 
ular than Dr. Hancock. 

Professor Palmer is considering the question of 
moving his normal school from Smithville te Cam- 
bridge. He asks the citizens of the latter place to 
furnish a building suitable for his purpose. This 
they will probably do. 

Dr. T. P. Marsh, the newly elected president of 
Mt. Union College, is putting some fresh vigor 


WORKS FOR REFERENCE 
AND FOR CLASS USE. 
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THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER, JZAasedon 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. A Guide to 
Correct Pronunciation by Means of Exercises in 
the Elementary Sounds, Drills in the Phonetic 
Analysis of Words, and Lessons in Words Liable 
to be Mispronounced. By W. H. P. Puyrg. 1¢ 
mo, cloth; $1.25, 

‘The work impresses me as being a scholarly and 
scientific presentation of a most difficult subject.” — 
Prof. 7. W. Hunt (of Princeton). 

“The selection of words is good, and the pronun- 
ciation careful, and clearly indicated.”’—Pref. F. A. 
March (of Lafayette College). 








By THE SAME AUTHOR: 

HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? or, The 
Art of Correct Pronunciation. 1l6mo, cloth ; 
$1.25. 

* 1 appreciate its value and indorse your work as 
& most serviceable aid to all who wish to speak our 
lauguage correctly.”"—Hdwin Booth. 

* We commend the volume as the best in its way of 
any yet presented to the public.”—Zvening Tran- 
script, Boston. 


30th 1000. 

THE POCKET ATLAS of THE WORLD, 
A Compreheusive and Popular Series of 54 Maps, 
illustrating Political and Physical Geography. 
prepared by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.K.G.S8. 
Beautifully printed in 32mo: cloth extra, $1.00; 
full leather, $1.50. 

“A great marvel in a small compass.”—Chicago 

Advance. 

“One of the most convenient little books ever pub- 

lishea, it is a ttle marvel of full and com- 

pact information, and its maps are excellent.” — 

Chicago Tribune. 


THE POCKET CAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. A Dictionary of General Geogra 
phy. By J. C. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G S., ete. 
Uniform with the “ Pocket Atias of the World.” 
$2mo, cloth, $1.00; full leather, $1.50. 


AWHISTORY OF CREECE, freix the Earliest 
Times to the lonian Revolt. By EVELYN AB- 
BOTT, M.A., LL. D., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Octavo, cloth extra; $2.25. 

Chief Contents. —1. Hellas. If. The Earliest In- 

habitants. ILL. Migrations and Legendary liistory. 

1V. The Asiatic Coast and the Islands of Aegean. V. 

rhe Homeric Poems. VI, The Spartan State. VIL 

Argos, Arcadia, Achaea. Viil. The Messenian 

Wars. IX. Karly Attica, X. Northera Greece. XO. 

The Greek Colonies. Xl. The Tyrants. XILCL 





Solon. XIV. Sparta in the Sixth Century. XV. Pi- 


sistratus and Clisthenes. XVi. The Greeks in the 


Kast. 
“It is one of the strong books of the day, and, I 


published. 











best ever given to the public, is introduced. 
as writing, and does not mutilate the sentence. 


12mo, cloth, 240 pp. 


are invited 


~--——- @@ en — -- 


7 


to 


The method is as easy 
Gut of this thor- 
ough analysis is evolved, one by one, and by the most simple in- 
ductive processes, all essential grammatical facts and discussions. 
Composition is distributed everywhere throughout the work. 


Teachers and School Officers 
work, as one of the freshest, clearest, aud most practical yet 


examine this 


Mailing Price, 54 cts, 


A, LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


suppose, the ablest book on Greece that has yet been 
written.” —Julius H. Ward, 


‘“‘ The history is well fitted to be of good service as 
a text book in colleges and universities; but its in- 
terest reaches out into a wider fleld. It has more than 
a merely educational value, aud will be weleome to 
those who are familiar with its subject for the dignity 
of its style, for its comprehensiveness, and for the 
value which attaches to its author's scholariy judg- 
ment.”’—Scotsman, 





tw List of Educational Publications and sepa 
rate circulars of Story of the Nations, German, and 
French Classica fo¥ Students, ete., etc., sent on appli- 
cation. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 20 West 23d Street, New York. 


~_~ —_-——— 





WANTED, 
Tn a first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi- 
pe meea 0 one is also capable of teaching 
cooking. Salary, $300 and home, and 
teaching, Apety 3 onee to asians: =F 
1IRAM ORCUTT, Manager 

N. KE. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Dinlognes, Talleanx, Speakers, for 





16 Astor Place, NEW YORK CITY, 





School Cinb & Parlor. Rest out. Cate 
logue free, T, &, Deniwex,Chieage dL 


‘PLAYS 
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into that institution, and an increased attendance 
and a new interest is consequently awakened. 

Dr. Thomas C. Mendenhall is this week deliv- 
ering some lectures before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of West Virginia, in session at Wheeling. 

Miss Hannah C. Stewart, for many years a suc- 


cossful teacher at Salem, is now engaged in teach-| 


ing in the public schools of Portland, Oregon. 
She adds fifty per cent. to her salary by the change. 

Prof, H. T. Sudduath, late of the faculty of the 
Ohio University, at Athens, is doing something in 
the field of literature. His address is 168 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Hon. R. S. Morgan, the present state superin- 
tendent of schools, has again been reélected to 
that office for four years, by the Democrats. 

The West Virginia University has entered the 
year with very encouraging prospects. The at- 
tendance is larger than ever before. The morale of 
the students has greatly improved and Dr. Tarner 
has shown himself a leader and disciplinarian of 
which the state may well be proud. The new 
department of mining and civil engineering added 
this year will prove a valuable addition. Profes- 
ser Myers of Alabama has charge of this depart- 
ment. Grafton now has 1,300 children of school 
age, and employs fifteen teachers under the leader- 
ship of Prof. U. S. Flemming. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 





(From November 28 to December 3 inclusive. 


— Torkey was scarce. 

— John Bright improving. 

— Negro riot at Savannah, 

— Congress met the 3d inst. 

— Brewers’ lockont in N. Y. 

— Panic in a St Louis achool. 

— Death of ‘* Margery Deane.”’ 

— Jute bagging trust weakening. 

— Death of Mrs. W. T. Sherman. 

— Wholesale mail robbery in Canada. 

— Congressman Randall in Washington. 

— Diphtheria epidemic at Aitken, Minn, 

— Indiana D-mocrats bolting the G. A. R. 

— Sultan of Zanzibar consents to a blockade. 

— Public debt for November increased $11,- 
199,817. 

— Hanlan, the oarsman, again defeated in 
Australia. 

— Leprosy breaking out among the Indians of 
British Columbia. 

— Protestant churches in N. Y. City rising for 
more effective work. 

— Eight workmen burned to death in the great 
Calumet and Hecla mine. 

— Congressman Oates of Louisiana favors dis- 
franchisement of the negro. 

— The K. of L. General Assembly endorse the 
Blair Bill before adjourning. 

— Twelve members of a life-saving crew 
drowned at Whitby, England. 

— A new and gigantic labor organization 
planned by leaders in Pittsburg. 

— Rumored that Cardinal Taschereau, of Que- 
bec, will succeed Pope Leo XIII. 

— General Goff insists that he has been eleeted 
governor of West Virginia by 148 plurality. 

— The Italian Senate rejects a proposal, 75 to 
28, granting illiterates suffrage at local elections. 

— For the first time in 112 days, Jacksonville, 
on Tuesday, reported no new cases of fever and 
no deaths, 

— West Virginia Democrats abandon the idea 
of refusing certificates to Republicans elected on 
the face of the returns. 

— The Cabinet of Spain has approved a bill 
which grants suffrage to all persons over twenty- 
five years old who have had a residence of two 
years in the same place, except officers, soldiers, 
paupers, and criminals. 








FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘‘I 
have found it, and it alone, to be capable of pro- 
ducing a sweet and natural sleep in cases of in- 
somnia from overwork of the brain, which so of- 
ten occurs in active professional and business men.”’ 








NOT SURPRISING. 


The popularity of the ‘‘KopAk” Camera 
among those purchasing HOLIDAY GIFTS is not 
at all surprieing when the many advantages it 
offers are considered. Nothing more gnitable can be 
purchased, and it can be operated by anybody. An 
entirely new system of photography, 
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ROF. SCHAEFFER’S NEW SVSTE™M 
OF LANGUAGES. New Discoveries, New 
Methods. University and Kindergarten Combined, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, ? 
Office of the Secretary, April 12, 1832, H 
Rev Prof. C. ©. shaeffer.—Dear Sir :—I am directed to 
acknowledge the receipt by the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of jyour communication of April 3, enclosing the 
yaluable indorsement by M. Victor Hugo of the Chart of 
the French Verb. This will be duly attached to the 
chart for preservation. | Nag go a 
stem, lam, very res . 
success of your system, jaan Y. BURK, Sec’y pro tem. 
The first correspondence class in German will open 
Dec. 3 ; the second, Jan, 2; Latin, Dec. 15 ; Greek, 
Jan. 18. Circulars, 125 North-17th St., Philadelphia. 








THE DORCAS MAGAZINE ; 

Je full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork : 

Knitting. Crochet work. Embroidery, Art Needlework, 

ud other household topics of penete alcharacter, Every 

lade should subscribe for it. Price, 50c ayear Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 
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THE RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, the most famous of living Statesmen, 
has written an article of great interest especially for THE YOUTH’Ss COMPANION, 
| which will appear in November, on “The Future of the English-Speaking Races.” 


ThE YOUTHS GMPANION 


Is now received every week by nearly Half a Million families, and has at least Two Millions 


of Regular Readers. 
It has won its way to this great success by providing the best and most interesting matter 
that the writers of the world can supply, and by the extreme care with which it is edited. 


THE COMING VOLUME WILL CONTAIN: | 


Six Serial Stories—I50 Short Stories 


Profusely Illustrated by Eminent Artiste, 
Tales of Adventure; Illustrated Articles of Travel; 1,000 Anecdotes ; 
Historical and Scientific Articles; Sketches of Eminent Men. 


$5,000 in Prizes for Short Stories. 


Three Prizes of $1,000 each, three of $750, and three of $250, are offered by the Publishers of 
THE COMPANION for the best Short Stories. Send stamp for full particulars. 








Four Holiday Numbers 


Are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special 
work of our favorite writers, and profusely illustrated. 


Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year's—Easter. 


These Souvenir Numbers will be sent to Each Subscriber. 


Illustrated Weekly Supplements 


Were given with nearly every issue during the Jast year, and will be continued. No other 
| paper attempts to give such a large increase of matter and illustrations without increase of price. 











Free to Jan. Ist, 1889. 


EW SUBSCRIBERS who send 61.75 now, will receive the paper FREE from 
no tne the subscription is received to Jan. Ist, 1889, and a full year’s oubecs - 
tion from that date. This offer includes the FOUR HOLIDAY Nt MBERS, ~ 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS, and the ANNUAL PREMIUM LIST, with FIVE 
ILUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. Send money by Post-Office Money Order, Express 
Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter, and mention this publication. 

Sample Copies and Colored Announcements free, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY EXGURSION 


To Philadelphia and Washington. 
Leave Boston Dec. 26th. . . + + Return Jan. ist, 1889. 


A GRAND SEVEN DAYS’ OVATION FOR THE TEACHERS. 
Every Accommodation First-class. All Expemses Included, $37.50. 
Send for Circulars containing particulars. 0. D. CHENEY, 














Srmpson, Washington, D.C. 
Paten ae , 2a, fee until Patent obtained. 
‘Waite for Inventor's Guide. 





No. 70 Milk Street, Room B, Opposite Post Offices, Boston. 
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FROST’S MICROSCOPE. 


This microscopic apparatus has many advantages 
over any now in use, for the study of flowers, in- 
sects, minerals, shells, etc., and surpasses all 
others in the ease and rapidity with which a flower, 
plant, or mineral can be observed, magnified, and 
analyzed. 


An object can be put in position and focused 
almost instantly, presenting a large field to the eye. 

By the means of the rotary disk, which rotates 
on its axis, as many as ten flowers or specimens 
can be observed without change of position, or tak- 
ing the eye from the lens. 

Each flower is held in an upright position, so 
that you look directly at its centre. 

The delay and trouble which attends the usual 
observation of flowers, plants, etc., with a micro- 
ecope, is entirely obviated. 

Teachers of botany will appreciate this new ap- 
paratus for their classes, and while the teacher is 


looking through the microscope explaining the 
structure of the plant or flower, all of the class are 
also looking at the same object, magnified to the 
same diameter. 

This will be found of great value to the teacher 
in point of time required in teaching, and much 
more interesting to the pupils. 

The rotary perforated disk can be adjusted 
easily by means of the thumb screw and slide, so 
that the focus can be had at once. 

The large 3 inch lensis used in conjunction with 
the smaller one, when higher magnifying power is 
required, and is also intended for sketching flowers 
or objects, which makes it comparatively easy, and 
much more rapid than in the usual way. 

The microscope is now a necessity with the stu- 
dent in his study, in the marvelous phenomena it 
reveals in beauty, mineralogy, and science, and 
every improvement in construction to simplify it 
means a corresponding enlargement of its use. 

Many flowers present to the unaided eye only a 
mass of color, but when put under this glass they 
distinctly unfold their exquisite structure, text- 
ure, and beauty, revealing to the observer a new 
realm in the world of flowers. 

There is nothing better in the world for a Christ- 
mas present to a student than this marvelous 
microscope. The price is only $5.00, and will be 
found to be as cheap as useful. See advertisement 
on page 362. 

The following testimonials from eminent teach- 
ers are appended to show how this new microscope 
is appreciated. 

GEORGE PUTNAM SCHOOL, OcT. 15. 1888. 

MR L. M. CHASB,—Jear Sir : —Haviag had oceasion to 
use microscopes and magnifying giasses a great deal in 
studyiog minerals and plants, and baving tested the 
Frost magnifier, I think there is no other instrament 
equal to it for the study of plants, minerals, insects, and 
shells. It not only magnifies coeres? for all ordinary 
purposes, butin every object viewed it;shows the relation 
of one part to another by including a wide field of obser- 
vation,—a great advantage over all other instruments I 
have examined, Its easy adjustment, substantial make- 
up, and low price must commend the instrument to every 
examiner. Although well supplied with things of the 
same kind, I wish to have the Frost instrument, and 


herewith enclose the price. 
Truly yours, H, L. CLAPP, 


Another practical teacher says: 


“In answer to your note asking if the microscopes had 
been of service in my teaching of betany, would say that 
my lessons are one hour each, and that at the first lesson 
an hour anda half had passed ny | before I was aware 
thatthe hour had expired. I can ere convey to you 
how much more interesting the study of botany pas be- 
come since we have used these microscopes, for lam 
able to explain in a much more satisfactory way to my 
pupils, as wellas myself; in fact it is a rea! illustrated 
object lesson, as I now present it to my pupils, and they 
comprehend it as they never could before.” 


A professor of a college says: 


“MR. STILES FrRoatT,—Jear Sir:—The glasses are 
well adapted to the examination and dissection of flow- 
ers, and Phe plate (desk) with ite holes for various parts, 
seems the most convenient part of your truly admirable 
little instrument. For students in the elementary 
courses I Judge it has superior advantages. 


bincerely yours, 8S. M. RALLOWELL. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
Nov. 24, 1888.” 

















GREAT SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION 


AMERICA and ENGLAND 
TO-DAY, 


oF THE 


Creat Christmas Double Number 
oF THE 


LONDON GRAPHIC. 
Aso, Just OvT, 
YWule Tide, 
Holly Leaves, 


Chatterbox 
Christmas - Box, 
With Leautiful colored plates and engravings. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 
OF ALL NFWSDEALERS. 





The International News Company, 
NEW YORK. 





NY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
A and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
al 00, "No previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
quired. Send for book of test monials free. Address 

The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


——————— 





Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 





Sample Dr. X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FRE Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CV., Quiney, 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIIL.—No, 22, 





Some 


Recent 


Publications. 





Title. Author Publisher. e 

Heine’s Die Harzeise. - - - - Von Daell D C Heath & Co, Boston $ 2 
Memorial of Sarah Pug. - - - J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 00 
The Human Mystery in Hamlet, - - Cooke Fords. Howard, & Hurlburt,NY 1 00 
George Maxwell Gordon. - . - - Lewis E & J B Young & Co, N Y 2 00 
The Sailor Boys of 61. - - - - Saley Estes & Lauriat, Boston 2 50 
Three Greek Children. - - - - Chureh G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y¥ 1 00 
Book of Work and Play. - - - - Campbell “ sad “ 1 75 
American Literature. - - - - - Richardson ne * 3 nad 3 00 
Ecenomie Interpretation of History. - - Thorold e a “6 6 3 00 
A History of England.—Period IV. - - - Bright E P Dutton & Co. N Y¥ 1 75 
From Keeper to Captain. - - - Drayson Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y¥ 1 50 
A Journey Round the World. - - . Marr rd es bad saa 1 50 
aust. - - - : - . - Goethe White & Allen, N Y 20 00 
The Life of Christ Calendar. - - - - * es as 1 00 
Daddy’s Boy. - - - - - - Mead os ee sed 1 50 
A Ramble in British Columbia. - - - Lees Longmans, Green, & Co,N Y 2 25 
Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell. - - Fitzpatrick ” e “ a 9 00 
The Pilgrim’s Scrip. - - . - - Meredith Roberts Bros, Boston 1 Ow 
Frederick. Crowao Prince and Emperor. - Rodd Macmiilan & Co, N Y 1 25 
Democratic Theology. - - ° - - Shedd Chas Scribner’s Sons, N VY 7 50 
A History of French Paintiug. - - - Stranahan o ed « “ 5 00 
A Christmas Rose. - - - ‘ - Francillon Harper & Bros, N Y 20 
A Tale of Country Life. - - - - Haggard “ “ ad 75 
Her only Brother. - - - - - Heimburg T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 1 25 
The Viokin. - - - - - - Barron AC McClurg & Co, N Y 15 
Half Holidays. - - - - Van Santwood John B Alden, N Y¥ 75 
Ginn & Co, Boston 1 25 


A Brief History of Greek 


Philosophy. - - 














PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue SPECIAL OFFER of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, of Boston, Mass., should be noticed by our 
readers, as the opportunity comes but once a year. 
Any new subscriber to The Youth’s Companion who 
will send $1.75 at once, can have the paper free to 
January 1, 1889, and for a full year from that 
date. This offer includes four holiday numbers, 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, and 
Easter, all the Illustrated Weekly Supplements, 
and the Annual Premium List, with 500 illustra- 
tions. Really a $2.50 paper for only $1.75 a year. 

ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
sme. —s UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsome! Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

s,and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than avy other first-class hotel in the city, 


REVOLUTION IN TEACHING. Ten Lesons 
into Caesar; ten lessons into Xenophon; ten les- 
sons into Telemaque and a French newspaper ; 
ten lessons into Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, 


Prof. Schaeffer's New System; taught by corres- 
pondence. Circulars and First Lesson—Introduc- 
tory, 32 pages, free. Address, 125 N. 17th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE LICK PICTURES OF THE MOON. 


Referring to these pictures the San Francisco 
Cali says: ‘‘ Some of the lunar photographs taken 
at the Lick Observatory were sent to A. A. Com- 
mon, F.RS., of London, who pronounces them to 
be finer than any yet made by any instrument. 
The particular value of this verdict lies in the fact 
thai Mr. Common is acknowledged to be the greatest 
living authority on astronomical photography.” The 
famous little ** KopAK” Camera is not adapted to 
astronomical work, but for any sort of instantaneous 
‘‘terrestrial”’ photography it is unequaled. Any 
body cau use it, and it makes a most beautiful and 
acceptable HOLIDAY GIFT. 





— ‘9 wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us! ’’ 
But how much better if by spells 
Others could see us as we see oursels ? 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable aT for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, yee, 
an 











f rn 
ay Sent by mail by addressing with s np, nam- 
ing this Paper, W. A. NoyEs, 149 Powers’ Block. 
— The reward of good works is like dates, sweet 
and ripening late. — Hebrew. 
A MONTH AND BOARD for 3 Agents, 
65 Bright Young Men, Ladies, Teachers, Stu- 
NEW, POPULAR BOOK. Above Salary 
or Highest Commissions. Exclusive territory. 
eow 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
Gen. Lew W , the eminent Author, Statesman, 
ting the only authorized Biography. “No man 
living competent.’’ —Ex -Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
ce Greatest 
Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Be=-ton, Mass. 
A MONTH can be made 
$75.22 to $250.22 





or English, with full directions for 
Rochester eow 
Agents Wanted. 
dents, or Ministers, in each county, for a 
days credit. Address, P. W. ZIEGLEK & CO, 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 
: allace 
Digcuet, and Lifelong friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
more 
By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. 
working forus. Agents 
ferred 


who cau furnish a horse give their whole 
to the business. 5S 


also. A 
. F. JOHNSON, &,0O., 1009 Main S8t., 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Facts WortH KNowInG.—In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non-irritating. The medical profession has been 
slow te learn this. Nothing satisfactory can be 
accomplished with douches, snuffs, powders, 
syringes, astringents, or any similar application, 
because they are all irritating, do not thoroughly 
reach the affected surfaces and should be aban- 
doned as worse than failures. A _ multitude 
of persons who have for years borne all the worry 
and pain that catarrh can inflict, testify to radical 
and permanent cures wrought by Ely’s Cream 
Balm. 

— Some one says it is the hill which produces 
the echo. And here we have lived all these years 
thinking it was the holler.— Binghampton Repub. 





— ‘*T want to thank yuu,’’ writes a young man 
to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., “for 
placing me in a position by which I am enabled to 
make money faster than I ever did before.’’ This 
is but a sample extract of the many hundreds of 
letters received by the above firm. 





— Many a widow’s weeds are wilted by the 
simple ' ee ** Wilt thou? ’’—Hartford Sunday 
Journal, 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 





— Aring around the moon is said to be a sign 
of rain. And a ring around a girl’s finger is also 
a sign of reign. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 

a positive remedy for Consumption. By ite timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FxEE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— Taught or untaught the dunce is still the same ; 
Yet still the wretched master bears the blame. 
— Dryden. 


— 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly try ne every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamp- 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





— The more you collar and cuff a Chinaman, 
the better he likes it. 








SAMPSON’S 
Examination Record. 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Arranged for recording the results of all examina- 
tions for an entire year, with an annual summary of 
the tardiness, presence, absence, and deportment 
of each pupil in atabular and comprehensive form. 

The most compiete and systematic record of the re 





0 {suits of Class Kxamination extant,and sufficiently 


cheap to be within the reach of every school teacher 
in the country. 


PRICES. 
No. 1, 32 Pages, for 64 Pupils, - . . 40c, 
No. 2. 48 Pages, for 90 Pupils, - . «= « 60c. 


Sample copies Half Price. Special Discount to 


Dealers. 
CUSHING & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Cor. Van Buren & Clark Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


From the New England Journal of Education, 
The Examination Record enables the teacher to keep 
@ separate and ful account of each pupil’s written or 


oral, weekly or spor, yearly and le 
tions, in each and all of his studies. It is simple in pian 
ly kept, and a valuable aid to the teacher, and 8 











to all grades of schools. We have seen ing as 
Se epcmceas will do well tosend ter er 





Acme Stationery and Paper Go., 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 
CREE ee» 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 








a<s Send for Price Lists. 





JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 





GREEN HS 
First Lessons in English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 








The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for SpectmEN Pages, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 


EXTENSION. 
COLLEGE CouRsEs and ScHOOL oF M ETHODS at home wader direc tion 
Princeton, and Columbia, and their leading educators in the several States.” Meaterchics tae Blea, aod, 
“8 a = agurse of study, Lessons and Lectures in places where membership warrants. - ; 
end stamp for circular. Address, SETH T. STEWART, Gen. Sec’y, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
WESLEYAN HALL, 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY,  — 20 wrmncnat SX BARS, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D.. P 
Has a systematic course of study, including a com te system’ nyelenl Toad ture. 
A plete syste 
A nee method of men bg Natural peg 3 and the principles. .F oe ‘Puiiosopttct Uxynece on thor: 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. confe 
Psa term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 


President: TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 
President Yale University. 


Supt.: NORMAN A. CALKINS, 
Asst. Supt. Pub. Inst., N.¥. City» 





sane fustitute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 
euw C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Christmas Hurper’s Magazine is not 
only a strong buta sparkling number. The joyous 
spirit of the holidays pervades its artistic pages. 
The frontispiece is a striking study, ‘‘ The Vik- 
ing’s Daughter,’’ after one of F. S. Charch’s pic- 


tures. The table of contents tells the story of the 
varied character of thisissue. ‘* The Last Mass,”’ 
a story, by Walter Besant, with nine illustrations ; 
‘*A Likely Story,’’ a farce, by William Dean 
Howells, with two illustrations; *‘ Ata Reading,”’ 
a poem, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ‘‘ Sosrus 
Dismal,’”’ a story, by William W. Archer, with 
three illustrations; *‘ F. S. Church,’’ by George 
W. Sheldon, with six illustrations; ‘‘ A Christ- 
mas Mystery of the Fifteenth Century,’’ by Theo- 
dore Child, with twelve illustrations; ‘‘ Fragile,’’ 
an out-door sketch, by George H. Boughton, 
AR.A., with six illustrations; ‘* A Soul-Drama,’’ 
a poem, by Anna D. Ludlow, with three illus- 
trations; ‘*The Christmas Story of a Little 
Chaurch,’’ by Grace King; ‘‘The Men of the 
Alamo,”’ a poem, by James Jeffries Roche; ‘‘Mor- 
gan,’’ a ballad, by Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
with full-page illustration; ‘‘ The Front Yard,”’ a 
story, by Constance Fenimore Woolson, with four 
illustrations; ‘‘ A Midnight Ramble,’’ by William 
Hamilton Gibson. with eleven illustrations. The 
topics in the Easy Chair are: Love Makes 
Christmas all the Year, The Gospel of Personal 
Gossip; in the Editor’s Study: Christmas Litera- 
ture, The Lesson of the new Christmas Literature, 
ete., and in the Editor’s Drawer: The Christmas 
Holiday (Charles Dudley Warner), Toeing the 
Line (Bissell Clinton), A Reasonable Voter, 
Some Yule-Tide Don’ts, Artful Cousin James 
(illustrations by Rosina Emmet Sherwood), Santa 
Claus’s Mistake (Gouverneur M. Smith, illustra- 
tions by Albert E. Sterner), etc. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. 


— Scribner’s Magazine, for December completes 
its second year and fourth volume with a very at- 
tractive Christmas number containing nineteen 
articles in prose and verse. Of these, twelve are 


beautifully illustrated by well known artists and 
engravers, among whom are Elihu Vedder, J. 
Alden Weir, W. Hamilton Gibson, John La 
Farge, Robert Blum, George Hitehcock, C. Jay 
Taylor, and M. J. Barns. The number is rich in 
beautiful decorations and pictures. The litera- 
ture deals with unusually attractive phases of life 
and art especially fitted for the Christmas season. 
The fiction includes stories of adventure and senti- 
ment; the general articles treat of stained-glass 
windows, thie Adirondacks in winter, and Boiticelli ; 
there are several elaborately illustrated poems; 
and Lester Wallack’s reminiscences are concluded. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, H. C. Bunner, Will H. 
Low, Rebecca Harding Davis, and Hamilton 
Wright Mabie are among the contributors. The 
number opens with a charming description of 
** Wioter in the Adirondacks’? by Mr. Mabie. 
** Old Glass in New Windows,’’ by Will H. Low, 
is the first popular account of the rapid growth in 
this country of the art of making stained glass 
windows, with fall recognition of the work of 
John La Farge, Louis C, Tiffany, and others who 
have helped to make the stained glass of the 
United States ‘‘ better than that obtainable else- 
where.’ The publishers state that 25,000 new 
readers have been drawn to this mayazine during 
the last six months, and their plans for 1889 are on 
a grand seale. Valuable literary articles and art 
contributors are provided. Price $3.00 a year, 25 
cents a single copy. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 

— The Forum for December is as usual filled 
with vigorous articles by the great writers of this 
age. Archdeacon Farrar explains in detail the 
religious writings of Count Tolstoi. The number 
is very strong in its scientific articles. Dr. Austin 
Flint discusses ‘‘ A Possible Revolution in Medi- 
cine,” wherein he explains the probability of pre- 
venting all infectious diseases, and the results 
thus far reached by Pasteur and other investi- 
gators. Prof. William Crookes, summarizes the 
helps that chemistry has given to modern civil- 
ization in practical ways. Park Benjamin de- 
scribes the new method of naval warfare to be car- 
ried into effect by the new United States torpedo 
cruiser ‘‘ Vesuvius,’’ now being built; George W. 
Cable and Judge A. W. Tourgee treat of ques- 
tions relating to the South. Edward Atkinson, 
in an essay on ‘“‘ The Price of Life,’’ shows that 
the average American lives on 45 cents a day. 
Prof. Francis A. March makes a plea for the sci- 
entific spelling of the English language, and Mr. 
Junius Henri Browne presents the common sense 
view of marriage, as a relief to the sentimental 
way in which it has been viewed in pearly all 
modern literature, and by young lovers. The 
Forum Publishing Co., 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
50 cents a number, $5.00 a year. 


— The Atlantic Monthly, for December, fully 
justifies the claim made for it of being among the 
foremost literary magazines of America. The 


best literature, stories, poems, and essays that 
have become classic have appeared first in the 
sixty volumes that have been published since its 
beginning. The President of Bowdoin | Col- 
lege, William DeWitt Hyde discusses The 
Fature of the Country College,”’ in the opening 
article ; William R. Thayer writes on ** The 
Close of Garibaldi’s Career ; ’’ Susan Coolidge de- 
scribes “* A Convent School of the Last Century ; 

Henry A. Clapp sketches the life of “* William 
Warren,” Boston’s famous comedian ; and chap- 
ters of the continued stories are furnished by 
Charles Egbert Craddock and Prof. A. S. Hardy. 


The Kodak Camera 


Is the latest and most novel 
article?for a 
Holiday Cift. 

Anybody ean use it, and 
100 pictures are made 
by pressing a button. No 
knowledge of photography 
is necessary 

Send for descriptive cir 
culars. 
THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM Cco., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Price, $25. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 





1. SUPPOSE 


hinder you. 


our efforts for you after they are ueless. 


such a position, we expect it to be acce 
or wish to compel such acceptance; it is 
that he did not desire it. 


frst offered he is entirely at liberty to decline it. 


I join your Agency, and secure a 
bound to pay you commission? Of course not; the Agency is to help not to 
If you get a place by yourself, all we ask is that you inform us at once, 


-_—f you find me a place, am I obliged to take it. whether I wantitornot? A , 

’ ¢ ¢ gain the answer is, of course not 
expect our teachers to register in good faith, ard really to want the kind of position they ask for. 
ed ey there oe poane good reason for declining 
; s'mply a matter of good faith and stability of purrose 
— WC teacher who said he wanted a certain kind of a place and then declined it if a offered it. but we should 
netattempt to exact any penalty. por eee he Satermned us as soon as he learned that we had recommended him, 

course e says or leaves us to believe that he wants the place, and we continue to 
work to secure it for him and do secure it, we should require commission under our rales. 





ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


Nasal Passages, 
,Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 








A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at D sts: by mail, re istered. 
0 ets. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren Bt. .¥. 


please do not use my name. 


work, when asked by 
work. We want the 


assistance, publicly. 

in print. Money is a good thing, 

we want to register only 

Men and women who write such letters as fol 
DEAR MR. BREWER: 

I send order for twenty-five dollars. 

account of gratitude, yet, however, with 


(Formerly of Des Moines, Ia., and elected to 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


position through some other means, am I 
s0 that we may not continue 
We 
If we offer them 


But we have no power 
We should think 


But when the place is 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





* Refer to me whenever it 


‘“‘T owe you more than money can pay.” ‘This is what a 
great many teachers write us every week. 
@ will be of advantage to you.” 


But we are sorry to say that many others write :— “ Enclosed find 
4 ae due you. 
v u 0 not wish it known that I secured a position through an Agency.” 
One man whom we worked for two years, and who was most cordial in his letters to us in pra 


I am greatly obliged to you for your services, but 


oraise of our 


en =. Aacacies, ae ~ ae poe, eewionee of them or their 

é B y velleves in thanking us for hard work and in thanking us “ in public.” 

We always regret having placed a teacker who is afterwards too much of a coward to yb 1 our 

We have no place for a teacher who cannot express his gratitude to us afterwards 

but we are working for something more 
teachers who will be — to us after we have helped them. 

OWs are the kind, and the only ones, we want to work for: 


than money. We want friends 


ST. PAUL, MINN., OCT. 3ist, 1888. 


This I believe squares us financially. There is still a long 
a balance in your favor. 

Sincerely yours, 
St. Paul (M 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Draw whenever I may be of aid. 
: L. B. WILSON. 
inn.) High School on our recommendation. } 


{70 State Street, Chicago. 





The miscellaneous articles are varied and valuable. 
This magazine depends upon the best productions 
of the best writers for its appeal for patronage, 
and should be read by all lovers of good litera- 
ture. Price $400 a year, single copy 35 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for December, 
edited by W. J. Youmans, and published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York City ($5.00 per 


year, single number, 50 cents), has fourteen 
scholarly articles by leading scientific writers, to- 
gether with the Editor’s Table, Literary Notices, 
Popular Miscellany, and Scientific Notes. Of the 
articles of special value and interest to teachers 
and educational men and women are those on 
‘* Animal Arithmetic,’’ by Madame Clé 


NION 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


Ww. D. KERR, 


EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers S 
with Positions, 


1G Astor Place, 


GENCY, 


end stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 





Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL 


teachers aiways in demand. 








Agency Manual Free upon application, 


OFFICERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, 
One fee registers in both agencies, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. 
EDWakD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 


aul, 


FOR 
Good 





The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 





Royer; *‘ Atomic Worlds and their Motions,’’ by 
Dr. Heinrich Hensaldt; ‘‘ Evolving the Camel,’’ 
by Grant Allen ; ‘* Native Life in British Borneo,’’ 
by D. D. Daly; ‘* The Psychology of Deception,”’ 
by Prof. J. Jastrow, Ph.D., and “ The Origin of 
Forest Groupings,’ by the Marquis de Saporta. 
M. Paul Topinard concludes his able discnasion of 
‘* The Last Stages in the Genealogy of Man’’ in 
this number. We commend this monthly as 
being indispensable to the educator who would 
keep abreast of the scientific developments of 
the age. 

— The Christmas number of Harper’s Young 
People, issued December 4th, will consist of 
twenty-four pages. It will contain the newest 
thing in literature, an ‘‘ International Story ”’ 
for young people. Brander Matthews and F. 
Anstey (author of ‘‘ Vice-Versa,’’ ete ) worked 
upon it in collaboration, and C. Dana Gibson has 
illustrated it with four capital drawings. ‘‘ A 
Captured Santa Claus,’’ written by Thomas Nel- 
son Page, and illustrated by W. A. Rogers, 
makes another feature in the contents of this 
entertaining number, 


— Every prose article and three of the poems in 
the Christmas Scribner’s will be richly illustrated. 


More than twenty well-known artists will be re- 
presented. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum for December; terms, $5.00 a year, New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 
The Eclectic for December; terms, $5.00 a year. New 


York; E. R. Pelton. 
The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal for 
November; terms, $4.00 a year, Mendon, Iil.: 8. D. 


Peet. 

Our Little ones for December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: Ruasell Pub. Co, 

St. Nicholas for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York: The Century Co. 

The Fountain for December; 
York, Pa.: W. H. Shelley, 


New 


terms, $1.00 a year. 





UNDOUBTEDLY 
You will be puzzled when you endeavor to select 
HotipAY GIrTs. There is an endless variety 
of articles, but the one which will surely be appre 
ciated is the ‘KopaK” Camera—a combination of 
usefulness, novelty, and beauty. 

















"THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Rents and sells school property. It has just sold a 
$5000 school property at the West,—advertised in 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and sold to one of its 
own members. No charge for registration, and low 
rates for services. This Bureau also supplies schools 
and institutions with professional teachers of sewing 
and cooking. This class of teachers is now in good 
demand, and should register at this office. We also 
supply trained teachers of Physical Culture *for 
schools and private instruction. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 








vt Our New School Aids will assist in conductin 
YEAG ERS! your schools in good quiet order. Each wk 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 





3 price t $1; half set 1 s ne. Large samples 
meter shtemeo Gay anoel reward, ne gift cards and _teach- 
ers’ school supplies Me. Price list and samples free: all post- 
paid by mail. Postage stamps es a trial order. 
Ad. Cll & CO., , PA. 





CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. — 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 





>) CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIA 2s 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, ScHooL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 











Teachers’ Bureau 


1S EIT 
w on t® a. 
[Both Sexes.] 


” oe 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sic - 8, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy 
ists, to Business Firms. wrs. A. D. CULVE 
829 Fifth Avenne. N. Y. Ci 


\0 PRR FOR REGISTRATION. 


BEST FACILITIES, 

EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
ee LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp 

Employers are served without one rge. Our supply 
Teach he LARGEST and BEST. 
of Teachers is t Se VERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BURKAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


American Teachers Bureau, 
ST. LUUIS.—— 18th Year. 























___ PROFESSIONAL. | 

HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof, 

E. R. RUGGLES. ge, MY oy 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

iV Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric aly Sees, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 





Boston. 








___ INSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. _ 
NANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 








== NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further rticulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 








Sts NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAsé8. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For th sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


\ ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
u - m2 — sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
or culars, 88 
—- E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. — 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesSTFIELD, Mass. 
S For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 





























An Investment for Teachers. 


Add to your income without adding to your labor. 
SILK FARMS within 30 minutes ride of three cities, 
including Washington, D.C. These places can be 
bought for cash or upon easy instalments. Parties 
who bought of us have already made 50 per cent. on 
the money they have invested without any care 0: 
trouble to themselves. References from these people 
given upon application. Trees planted and taken 
care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 
extra expense. This land is increasing in value rap- 
idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it 
is today. The site is a fine one, right at the junction 
of two railroads. Terms for these places at present 
are $300 cash, or $325 instalments ; Viz.. $10.00 duwn 
and $5 00 per month. Send stamp for our new book. 

SOUTHERN LAND AND SILK ASSOCIATION. 
311 No. Charles St,, Baltimore, Md, 








GOLD. You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
outfit 


hing else in the world. Either sex ,allages. Cost- 
}—— fm by vase. Address, TRUE - Augusta, Maine 


Catarrh, 





7 > 

DO YOU KNOW THEM? 

Nearly 300 Portraits of Men you Should =new, aae 
given in the two numbers of our ANONYMOUS FOR- 
TRAIT GALLERY already issued. Amusement, edifi- 
cation, and incentive to further reading are presented 
in every page of this unique pubtication. Try it in 
sahood, the home, and iu the social circle. Be sure 
it is something that you have not seen, and some- 
thing that you will enjoy. _ each. Send 
Y ° i roplate Keys, 
20c. for samples with approp errs. CHASE, 
School Herald Office, Chicago. 
RHEUMATISM, 
and all BLOOD 
PISEASES 
cured. A book (32 pp., 11 engravings), entitled, 
* How to Cure appt = and all Blood Diseases, 
sent free. Address 

IRWIN M. GRAY & CO., MonTROSE, PA. 


Bend for New England Pub. Co.’s Price List, 
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OUR PLACE IN SPACE! 


Astronomy by Observation. 


By ELIZA A. BOWEN. 


An elementary text-book for High Schools and Academies, based on the most practical and interesting 
To assist the pupil in his work, careful directions 
are given when, how, and where to flud the heavenly bodies; aiso for observing, in entertaining and instruc- 
Their motions are described in fa 
The large quarto pages admit 


method of studying the subject — that of observation. 


tive ways, the characteristics and phenomena of the consteilations. 
Miliar language, in the order ia which they can be seen by an observer. 
maps aud views on a scale that will give a clear conception of the vast expanse of the celestial regions. 


Autroduction price, $1.00. 


Sample copies for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher or school-officer on receipt 
the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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— : : 
GOODYEAR’S ART STUDIES. The Singer’s Christmas. 
s { . By WM. HENRY GOODYEAR, . 

x pithy the Setropolitan- Museum of Art| It is high time to commence practicing Christmas 
aud present Lecturer by appointment in the| Music, and to plan fvstivals. DETSON & CO, 
Cooper Iustitute, N. ¥ Crown VO, cloth, 217 publish a large number of Christmas Carols, Anp- 

thems, Songs, Quartets, ete. Please send for lists. 


illustratious. Price, postpaid, $3.50 
Beautiful Cantatas for Girls. and Boys, 


A text book on Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint 
ing for Schools and Academies. Notuing so complete 

Geod TVidiuag«, or Siilor Bey’s Christmas. By 
Kosabel. z5icts. $240 a doz. 


and satisfactory bas heretufvre been offered to teach- 
ers of art in this country. It would also be a desira 

Babe of Bethichem. Children’s Voices and Quar- 
tet. Benj Cusler. 20 cts. $1 80 per doz. 


bie addition to every School Library and every pri- 
vate and public library. 

| Simgle Bells. Peculiaraod very pretty. Leo. R. 
Lewis. g0cts. $3 per doz, 


HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 
FIFTY BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, with| op isamas Gilt. A Santa Claus Story. Rosabel. 








Portraits of Distinguished and Successful Artists, v5 ets. $2.40 per doz. 
Sculptors, Poets, and Scientists. Edited by ED | ogught Nappiog. A nice musical Drama. Leo, 
of WARD t VERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. It Lewis. svcts. $3 per duz. 
Price, $1.75. _ | King Winter. A true cold weather Cantata. L, 
This book has been widely sought by reading cir VU Ewersen. 30 cts. $3 per doz, 
cles, and is in its 15th thousand. It is written In Mr Messenger of Christmas. T. M. Towne. 30 cts. 


Hale’s most attractive style, and is one of lis mos! $3 per doz. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. 
tendance, deportment. and recitation ; names written but ence aterm. Price, 60 cents. 
press board edition, 36 cents per copy. 


No. 2. ** Monthly and Yearly Record,” is a permanent record of the monthly average 


* Daily and Monthly Record,” is a pocket daily class book for pooending Ls : 
maller 


Christmas Songs and Carols. For Young Chil- 
dren. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 12c. $1 08 per doz, 


Bright and Interesting Christmas Services, 


Joyful Chimes, (8 cts., 72 cts. doz) Rosabel. 
Mirthday of our Lord, (8 cts . 72 cts per doz.) 
Rosabel. Somg of the Christ, (12 cls., $1.0s 
per doz.) Sawyer. 


Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, &c, 


useful books. It is handsomely printed and bound 
and serves as an appropriate gift book. 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN ART. Paper 35 cts. 
MODERN SCHOULS VF ART. Paper, 30 cts. 
By PaiLip GILBERT HAMERTON. 


1. 


HUNTINGTON’S MANUAL of Fine Arts. 


of No. 1, with yearly summary showiug the absolute and relative standing of the members of a class, ip -w a , oP - . : -D : . —— ¥ 
the above particulars; names need be writteu but once a year. Price, 73 cents. ‘ A yh td eo oe clean Me Ohefesmns Be, os yey ty | Bn 

, . ° . ~ = ' . , mn SU cts., od ~ , ° 

No. 3. ** Monthly Year Card,” is a monthly report card for inspection by parents: one emy. 12mo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Ghetetas. (abe. $3 50 per doz) Mendelssohn. 


cardis used fora year. Price, $32.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 4. * Monthly Term Card,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term instead of for 


ayear. Price, 32.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


No, 5. * Weekly Term Card,”’ is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
$3.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Price, 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


The great * Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 
who desire 10 introduce Music into their Schools. 
Simple, thorovgh, aud attractive. Single copies, 


CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. 
A COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol.. Price, cloth, 
quarto, $6.00. 

BARNES’ DRAWING SERIES. 


A COMPLETE COURSE in Primary, Freehand, Me- 
chanical, and lustrumental Drawing. In Nos. 








Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on 





postpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5 00 per dozen. 


ONGS & GLEES For the Schoviroom, Singing 


2 etpt of price by the publishers. ; ‘ &e . 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, |\CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, |’°° } Class, Seminaries, &e. a 64 
——AGENCY FOR—— . PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, | 1.8. BARNES & O., 111 « 113 William St., N.Y, poate Lt eee ot » ee a 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | A@derson’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; E. A. SOULF, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. single copy, 15 cents ; $1.90 per dozen. 


Leighton’s Mistery of Rome ; 
| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 


LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & ©0.’S, LoN- 
TAUCHNITZ’S LErPsic 


DON PUBLICATIONS. | 
v | Reed’s Word ms. 
EDITORS Oe BOOMS Ghee ant RMECAN |Htved A ecellega’s” Lemons tm Ruglish. 


Hatchisen’s Physiology and Mygicne. 
H. {. SMITH, 
5 Somerset St., Boston 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
4144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


J. H. KURZENKNABE & SUNS, Harrisburg, Pa. 











IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster’s Unabridged. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DBAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 








A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


| Ifyou have School Books which you do not care t« 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authoriy tas the best of a 
Natural methods. j 

aw bg edition of text books in French and Germap now 

y. 

Teacherse mploying this method are taught its applica. | 

tion, free of charge at 
THE BERLIZ ACHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 164 fremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


keep, I wil take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in ye x4 and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished aft the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 





Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 





New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 st 
Brooklyu: 40 Court st. Berlin: 113 Lotpsigeretzasse. | 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 
etc, write to BERLITZ & 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 

Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. ¥ 


DR. LOCKWOOD’S 
Reading's in 
Natural History. 


Animal Memoirs. — Part I., Mammals. 
330 Pages, Bound in Full Cloth. 


For sainple pages. discount, 
Co., W. Madison Square, N, ¥ 


Send for the N. E. Publishing Co.'s Price List. 














This is the first of a series of books now in course of publication, which promises to 
be of rare value and interest to teachers and scholars. The author has devoted a long 
life to the study of animals. He probably has been familiar with a larger number ot 
those animals which either frequently or rarely become the household pets of mankind, 
and has known such animals more intimately than any other living person, except it may 
be a few professional animal dealers. 

The style of the work is remarkable for its grace and beauty. 

It is fall of the most delightful stories of animals, such as boys and girls especially 
love to read; and nearly all of these are from the author’s own experience and 
observation. 

The book contains much that is most interesting in the science of natural history, 
and is calculated to create a taste for further reading. 

The grade of the book is about that of the ordinary Fourth Reader. 

Just the work for supplementary reading, and for young folks’ reading clubs and 
reading circles. 

Price by mail, for examination, 50 cents. 





IN PRESS. 
Animal Memoirs. — Part I1., Birds. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO.,, 


753—755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NDERGARTEN ATERIAL. 








of the county, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
sage, and especial rd at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Yhicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston. Mass. 
79 ABASH AVENUE 


SIX CENTS. SIX CENTS. 


The Best Recitation Book. 


Chock full of the best material for Recitations, 
Declamations, Readings, ete., and embracing the 
best selections from one of our best authors. Its 
contents are suitable for all occasions. By mail 
for three two cent stamps. 


H, F. STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. 


S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 


Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO. 
Rooks of any description sent promptly to teachers 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 
A Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more I!lus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G. & C, MERRIAM & CO,, Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
83 East 17th St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “sew'vouk: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
\ HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE BOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
sonspomer *s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 














Or. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
1. Standard Arith. Course Separating Mental and | i1ess for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining H Written, | question you want to. 





Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s Norma! Algebra. A§NOVEL. By Joaquin 


Brooks’s G t d Tri a j 
srs Eefcephy or gifenen!” The Destruction | Kitten” 12m0, “lacy 
anuals of Methods an ev to the Above. 60w Gotham «UU. 
‘ 





This is a most graphie story 
; of the times, showing the con- 
flict between the upper and lower strata of society in 
aoe York, ending in a great disaster to the city 
elf. 
His writings are charged with passionate life and dis- 





H ISA Pr 
John Wiley & Sons 'New°vonn”” 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Scientific Text-Books and Industrial Works. 





lay a fervor of poeti ‘lation 1 - 
Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. bined with startling wenuty aud power Lenten Tian 
Free by Mail. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 








NOW READY: 
Youth's Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 





The Intermediate book of the series of Ectectrc Temperance Puysrooaies. 
144 pp. Cloth. Beautifally illustrated. Fally meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to 
teach Physiology and Hygiene with special reference to effects of alcohol and tobacco. 


The ‘‘ Youtn’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” treats the subjects usuall i i 
. ; NUAL ’ ta 
is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase ~ daily life > 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 


Exchange. troducti 
1. The House I Liwe In, ° ° ° is ain. 30 pari 
=. Youth’s Temperance Manual, ° RA «és 40 *« 
3. Eclectic Guide to Health, © ° SG <«« GO <«* 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO,, Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 








I 
K J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 E 14th Street, N.Y. 


CP. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 





